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. Invaluable Aids to Teachers Reading Prue. 





and Students of Geography Of all the students of French in the United States how many, do you 
suppose, ever learn to speak French readily? Of what practical value is 
the smattering of conversational French ordinarily acquired in school life ? 
The real value of a knowledge of French to an American is 
measured by his capacity to read the language. A good reading 
knowledge of French opens a wide field of literature and of scientific 
information. 

It is not difficult to learn to read French. The way to learn to 
read French is to read French. 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., Professor of French at Swarth- 
more College, is one of the most successful teachers of French in Am- 
erica. His pupils read French, and read French, and do not bother 
with unnecessary intricacies of grammar and composition. For the 
better pursuit of his methods Dr. Magill has prepared 


Magill’s Reading French Grammar. 
Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 


The Grammar teaches rapidly to read French. The Authors’ Series 
gives ample practice in the best and most fascinating modern French 
stories. Four volumes of the Authors’ Series are now ready, embracing 
stories by Franecisque Sareey, Madame de Witt (nee Guizot), 
Anatole France, and Jules Claretie. Other volumes are in preparation. 
These volumes are authorized editions, with careful annotations by Dr. 
Magill, with portraits, well bound in cloth, handsomely printed, much 
beiter and much cheaper than the regular French editions. 

Do you want to get a practical knowledge of good French? 
Dr. Magill’s plan and books. 
more and Cornell. 
mation, address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


614 Arch Street, . . - PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Magill’s Reading French Series, Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks, 


National 
GEOGRAPHIC MONOGRAPHS 


Published monthly during the school year, 
NOW READY 

1.—Physiographic Processes 

1l.—Physiographic Features 


: 
: : 
: : 
$ $ 
$ é 
$ $ 
; IIl._—Physiographic Regions of : 
: : 
! : 
$ $ 
$ $ 
$ $ 
; 
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U. S. 


By John W. Powell, Late Director 
U. S. Geological Survey. 
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1V.—Lakes and Sinks of Nevada 


By Israel C. Russell, University of Michigan é ? Try 
They are giving good results at Swarth- 


They will do as much for you. For further infor- 


f all 


Annual Subscription—tea Menegraphe— payable in ad- 
vance, $1.50 

Annual Subse ription— ‘five copies of eac oh to one address 
—payable in advance - > - - 6.00 

Single Monographs, - - - - - - - 220 


Remit with order to 


iS, 


American Book Company 











Third New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. Welsh’s English Grammars, Westlake’s English Literature, 
Led 7 Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Series, 
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tn Nearly every one of these very neat 


and attractive volumes (The Student’s 

Series) is acknowledged to be the best 
summary in our language of the par- 

ticular branch of knowledge to which it 
belongs, while we do not know that any 
of them has an unquestioned superior. 
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: —N. Y. Eveninc Post. 
Ss THE STUDENT'S SERIES. 
MEDIAVAL HISTORY. 
po’? ANCIENT HISTORY. FRENCH HISTORY. : +; 
andard Quackenbos’s Manual of Ancient Liter- Jervis’s History of France, (Student's Se- F | Hallam’e Middle Ages. (Student's Series.) $1.25 
— 2mo, cloth, ini - $1.20 oe mi Hi ‘ F . $1.25 ao, ‘MODERN HISTORY ° ° 
awlinson’s Manual of Ancient Histor ar am’s (Mrs. istory ° rance. on : : . 
' (Student's Series). 12mo, cloth, y 1.25 12mo, cloth, 1.25 Lose e’s History of Modern Europe. 12mo, 1.50 
Smith's Ancient History of the East. (Stu- 1.25 GERMAN HISTORY. Muller's Political History of Recent Times : om 
York. Smith’s Smaller Ancient’ History of the Lewis’s History of Germany. (Student’s 1816-1875. 12mo, cloth, . ° : 
: East. (Student's Series.) 16mo, cloth, 60 Series.) 12mo,cloth, . ‘ - 150 ROMAN HISTORY, , 
ade Bury’s Roman Empire. (Student's Series.) 
ess ENGLISH HISTORY. GRECIAN HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, 1.50 
— Green’s Short History of the English People. Anthon’s Manual of Greek Literature. Gibbon’s Decline and "Fall of the Roman ve 
Revised and Enlarged. 8vo.cloth, . 1.20 12mo, sheep, 05 Empire, Student's Series.) 12mo, cloth, - 126 
Haliam’s Constitutional History of Eng- Cox's General History of Greece. (Student's Ss Liddell’s His ~~ 4 of Rome. (Student's Se- 4 
u land. ‘Student's Series.) 12mo, cloth, 1.25 Series.) 12mo, cloth, 1.25 ries.) 12mo, clot 12 
Hume’ s History of England. eremeed s Cox’s School History of ‘Greece. (Student’ 3 Merivale’s General "History of Rome. me 
0. Series) 12mo, cloth, - 150 Series.) 16mo, cloth, m o (Student's Series), 12mo, cloth, 1.25 
= Smith’s Smaller History of England. (Stu- Smith's History of ‘Greece. (Student's Se- Merivale’s Smaller History of Rome. (Stu- ao 
dent’s Series.) 16mo, cloth, - 60 ries.) 12mo, cloth, 1.25 dent's Series.) 16mo cloth, . . 75 
Strickland’ S Queens of England. Ab- Smith’s Smaller History of Greece. (Stu- Smith’s Smaller History of Rome. (Stu : 
ridged. (Student's Series.) 12mo, cloth, 1.25 dent’s Series ) 16mo, cloth, 60 dent's Series.) 16mo, cloth, 0 





Illustrated History Bulletin describing the above books together 
with special prices to teachers, sent on application to the publishers, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Pay waar va and 
Chemical pparatus. 


Fine Chemicals, Microscopes, Accessories, 
Balances, Weights, and Platinum. 


RICHARDS & CO. Limited. 
CHEMICALS 














NEW YORK: 
41 Barclay Street. 


$8. 


CHICAGO: 
108 Lake anol 















Size of 7 Wyss <h 
ees APPARATUS|WK My 
3 1x3} In. Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 
Weight of | Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Camera, ‘& Bullock & Crenshaw, Microscopes, Telescopes, 
21 02. IMPORTERS Photographic Supplies, 
| —AND— Optical Lanterns & Slides, 
TH E B U LL ET. DEALERS, Only complete Science Factory in the West, 


INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER 
CHICAGO. 


Frick’s Automatic Electric 


PROGRAM CLOCK. 


Write for illustrated 
catalogue describing 
and illustrating its 
successtul use in 


Public, Private, 
and Manual 
Training Schools, 
Academies, 
Colleges, and 


A roll film camera that hits the mark every time. 
It’s a repeater too; shoots 12 times and can be 


Reloaded in Daylight. 


THE BULLET is fitted with our new automatic 
shutter. One button does it all—sets and releases 
the shutter and changes from time to instantaneous, 
Achromatic lens Handsome finish. 

An Illustrated Manua!, free with every instru- 
ment, explains its operation and tells how to finish 
the pictures—but we do the rest” when you prefer. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Camera Catalogue Free. Rochester, N. Y¥. 


628 Arch St., 
PHILADELPHIA, 














Catalogues mailed 

= oon receipt of the 

The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 














Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


127 Fulton & 42 Ann Sts., 








Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 








Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 





BRANCHES: é 
111 Madison St., Chicago 
. FOS Locust Street, 
St. Louis. 









Factories, &c., &. 


One apparatus keeps 
every period in every 
room, every depart- 
ment and every build- 
ing, on time without 
the aid of the human 
hand. 


Special Apparatus to Order. | ‘DRAWING MATERIALS. = = | 
Send for Catalogues and Prices. ‘SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. | 


| 
The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., | | | We are thoro vughly familiar with the requirements | 


ag nes ao Department National School Furn. | of schools of all grades and are supplying most of the 

& | best Colleges and Universities. Correspondence 

179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. | | solicited. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 













S2tis fac tory Results 


Guar outed 


FRED. FRICK, Mir., 


Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 
Lock Box, 406. 





FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Catalogue on application. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. } SUPPLIES 
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NEW 
UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS 


EIMERS& AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 


ALPHA CRAYONS 





NEW YORK. | CHICAGO 





ERASERS....... br i KENDALL'S > 
; LUNAR TELLURIC $ 
Everything necessary for | NATIONAL GLOBE 


the Chemical and Physical | 
Laboratory will be fur-| 
} nished of best quality at | 
reasonable prices. } 


BLACKBOARD 


CANVAS NEW NATIONAL 


READING CHARTS 

—— } 

GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 


UNITED STATES aurea FURNITURE Go. 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 74 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








Glass and metal appara | 
tus, special, made to order, | 
according to drawings. 


Glass blowing and en-| 


CATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 
































No. 333. Standard School Numbers. 


graving done on premises, 
STERBROOK 

LN TEE Fe 333, 444, 128, 105 and 048. 

For sale by all Stationers. 


STESE KC. EP EST So EASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St, UY 
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FREE TEXT-BOOKS 


AND THE 


> “Holden System for Preserving Books” 


GO HAND IN HAND. 





The Cost of the Text-Books is your|This is no new, untried system, but has been in use for 


heaviest outlay. years in Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
By adopting this system your books will LAsT Twice As and Pennsylvania—ever since these states adopted 
LONG, and present a neat and uniform appearance Free Text-Books. 
in the school-room. Sales now four times as large as three years ago. 


ADOPTED BY OVER 500 SCHOOL BOARDS. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover receives} The Holden Patent Self-Binders strengthen 


the soiling and wear of a year instead of the book. any weakness in binding, and easily fasten in a 
When transferred to a new pupil, with a clean| loosened leaf. 

cover, it removes the greatest objection to the} The Holden Transparent Paper repairs a 
Free Text-Book Law. torn leaf. 


The Holden System for Preserving Books is now in use in such cities as 


Pittsburg, Allegheny, Harrisburg, Reading, Scranton, Wilkesbarre, Lancaster, New Castle, Pa.; Worcester, Spring- 
field, New Bedford, Lynn, Lowell, Salem, Mass.; Bangor, Me. ; Providence, R. 1.; Manchester, Concord, N. H.; 
Hartford, Ct.; Duluth, Winona, Minn.; Jersey City, New Brunswick, Plainfield, N. J.; Toledo, O., 


And the leading Free Text-Book Cities of the United States. Recommended by ALL of them. 
FULL PARTICULARS AND SAMPLES SENT ON RECEIvT OF STAMP. 


cw. xores, reese HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
H. P. HOLDEN, TREASURER, P. 0. Box 643 A SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 








CRITERION PROJECTION LANTERN. 








CRITERION MAGIC LANTERN. MICROSCOPIC ATTACHMENT. 
ELECTRIC LAMP Interchangeable with Oxy-Hy. Jet or with Oil Lamp, / 
EDUCATIONAL APPARATUS INVENTED, PATENTED, AND MANUFACTURED BY y 


J. B. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman Street, New York. Send for Catalogue. 














Branch Salesroom :—1 89 La Salle St , Chicago, Ill. 1140 Market St, San Francisco, Cal. PENCIL ATTACHMENT. 
GOOD selling buoks that are live and full of helpful hints. Fascin- 
ating, forceful, original, instructive, ~ : ue, and entertaining COLORED LINE SLATE 
An agent writes: ‘I like can- BETTER TERMS TO ACENTS than any her . 
vassing better than teaching house can give, with new and live territory. PATENTED NOV, 24, 1891. 
‘I consider it worth its oem in gold.’ . BEST Buyers never regret owning one of The lines are drawa on the slate 
“Written with delicacy, bravery and wisdom.’ our works, as they contain the ounce by machinery and are regular and 
Send postal-card only for sample pages and terms to Agents. of prevention for human ills. straight. This cannot be done by 
: s hand h the s d f ac- 
Address STOCKHAM & CO., cor. Market and Madison Sts., Chicago, Ill. Saeme. ‘Yon tans one titel Gap 
with a composition of either 
. 7 a pink or soapstone color, present- 
Vertical Practice Paper. Examination Papers. ing a smooth surface and offer- 
@ : ng no resistance to the strok 
Nickel Clips for Exhibit Papers. Pens for Vertical Writing. bebe — 
a nan In the manufacture of this slat 
: GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. we use our wire-bound frame and a high 
Correspondence Solicited. Write for Samples, Prices, and Estimates. grade felt, which being a fast color will not 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade Street, NEW YORK. | when damp stain books, clothes, &c. 
AND SCHOOL J. W. HYATT SCHOOL SLATE CO., (Limited. ) 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. BETHLEHEM, PA. 
SUPPLIES. East léru SrReet, We also manufacture unruled slates, both 
\ New Yorx. noiseless and plain. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


< COCOAS and CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 
Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Caution: In view of the 


* many imitations 

jot the labels and wrappers on our 
uf) goods, consumers should make sure 
that our place of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass., 
is printed on each package. 













SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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Per month—made quick. An 
$100 DOLLARS easy and pleasant way. No 
experience necessary. Only a few hours work each 
day. Make good use of yourtime. Take orders for 
“THE COMPLETE COMPENDIUM 
OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDCE.” 
the only Encyclopedia and Dictionary selling at 
81.75. on’t failto get a copy, just from press. 
Don't miss it. The quickest selling book out. Hand- 
some outfit with full explanations free to teachers for 
10c., to pay postage. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
F. OLDACH, Jr., 
Bible House, 54 N. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 


303, 404, 604 E.F., 


351, 601 E.F., 170, 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 


1878 and 1889 


And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 





THE PERFECT CUFF HOLDER 


FASTENS THE CUFF 
TO THE LINING OF THE 
COAT SLEEVE. 
Holds the Cuff in exactly 
the same position at all 
times. Just what Cuff 
= Ms . have been want- 
ill Jast a life time. 


BEST WAY TO HOLD THE CUFFS. 


Cannot get out of order. Will save their price in 
laundry billsin onemonth. Put Holderin the back 
button hole ofthecuff, with claspsopen, place cuffin 
position in coatsleeveaftercoatison,then press down 
on the outside of the Coat Sleeve closing the Clasp 
thus the jaws of the Holder will fasten to the Coat 
Sleeve lining. Cuffs come off with the Coat. or their 
ition can be changed without removing the Coat. 
mple pair, prepaid by mail 25c. Agents 
wanted for these Holdersand the Ramey Medicator, 
an Inrtrument and Home treatment for Catarrhand 
all head and throattroubles. Sell at sight. 

The Perfect Cuff Holder Co.,85 Dearborn St. ,Chicage 


POCKET MAPS ‘ons 


5. should own a State map. Agents wanted 
everywhere. Sample map, any state, post- 
paid, ten cents in silver. Map ofthe U S. 
same price. The W. A. CHOATE Co., 
School and Church Furnishers, 24 State 
Street, Albany, N. Y. 



























very man, 
woman and 





“From the Mat at the Door to ‘Old Glory’ 
on the Flag Staff.” 


Every Requisite in School and Church Furnishing 
supplied by the 


MANHATTAN 


School and Church Furniture Works, 
No. 127 Clinton Place, N. Y. 





We manufacture Desks for Scholars, Teachersand 
Principals, Seating of various kinds, Work Berches 
tor Manual Training, Kindergarten Tables, also 
Pews, Pulpits, Altar Rails, and Cabinet Work of all 
descriptions at our own factory which is the only 
one of the kind in New York City where the best 
skilled labor can be secured. 

We also have facilities for furnishing at bottom 
prices all other goods required in the complete fit- 
ting out ot School and Church. 

Our goods are reliable and guaranteed to be of 
the best material and workmanship. 

G2 Formerly the Factory of Nath’l 
Established 1850. 23 


Johnson, 








Model 
No. 


Devices. 


Remington “Typewriter. 


The New Many Notable Improvements, 


More Permanent Alignment, 
Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
Eighter and Wider Carriage. 
Uniform and Easy Touch, 
!_conomical Ribbon Movement, 
Improved Paper Feed.! 
And Many Other Useful and Convenient © 


Matchless Construction. Unequaled Durability. “Unrivaled Speed 















SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 




















P MeesNon 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most effective and agree- 


able remedy in existence for 


preventing indigestion, and re. 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excel- 
lent preventive of indigestion, and 
a pleasant acidulated drink when 
properly diluted with water and 
sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamiphiet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 











The New No. 4. 
Caligraph 
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An examination of the many features 
| of our latest machine will tell you why 
Caligraphs lead. 


Send us your name. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





| LEADS THEM ALL | 
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The Old Way. 


By C. B. Oscoop. 


A visit was paid to a primary school lately, and the 
teacher was found with a class before her of forty little 
girls. Each had a First Reader; they had come to 
school for the first time last September; they were 
intelligent-looking, but were not happy in the task be- 
fore them. Requiring the teacher to continue her 
work, I sat down. 

“Begin, Mary,” Mary rose and held her book close 
to her face and began to put her little mind on the 
curious characters before her. “ Well, why don’t you 
read?” Evidently she could not give a name to the 
combination of characters. “Spell it.” (P-l-e-a-s-e.) 
“What does that spell?” No answer from the child. 
Another was called on and the name given. 

Then Mary sat down—they each had a word—it was 
anew lesson and they were “ picking out the words.” 
The next girl rose ; she put the book close to her face 
aiso; I felt it was because of the intense effort to get 
some meaning out of the curious forms before her. This 
pupil paused and gave no sound. Then the teacher 
said, “Spell it.” (S-i-r.) “Well, what does that spell?” 
The pupil started off with s, but paused and the teacher 
said, “ Sir.” 

Thus the lesson went on for about twenty minutes ; 
the children put down their books as if exhausted 
somewhat. It did not seem to me that they had ac- 
quired interest or power. If they had good memories 
they might remember how the combinations “ please ”’ 
“sir,” etc., were to be pronounced. But I doubted 
whether a child who saw the “ please” in the book as- 
sociated it with the “please ’’ she used in her conver- 
sation at home. It appeared to me that the words 
stood before them as so many puzzles; they knew the 
names of the elements, but the names of the combina- 
tons were puzzles—or partial puzzles; and when they 
could pronounce “ please”’ they still attached no mean- 
ing to it that was connected with other facts accumu- 
lated in their heads. 

I do not propose here to discuss the teaching of 
reading. I felt, it is true, that the teacher did not 
understand how to do this expeditiously and pleasantly : 
she would get the class so they could utter the words 
in the book after considerable time, but the utterance 
did not stand for anything there. 1 recalled how I went 
to school and how I learned to say “ one-ery, two-ery, 
ick-ery, Ann; fil-esy, fol-esy, Nick-olas, jan, etc., and 
how I repeated these words over with no consciousness 


of any meaning attached to them. So I believed the 
children in that class did to the words in their lesson. 
After days and weeks of drilling they learn to attach 
meaning. 

To teach reading is difficult if there is not a philos- 
ophy of the plan of learning to guide the teacher. It 
is the same with figures, though here the fewness of 
the characters and the law of combination being more 
evident the operations are more easily learned. 

The child deals with the concrete for many years ; 
these children would have been happy and delighted 
with some concrete occupation. Ifa bird had flown in, 
the teacher could not have retained the attention to the 
books. The old way, followed by this teacher, was not 
only wasteful of time, but failed to use and develop the 
power of the children. There was an immense power 
waiting use and development in those children. 

This visit recalled one paid to a school when a man 
made it a specialty to teach reading rapidly. In a 
week’s time he had the children so they would read at 
pretty stories printed in words of one syllable—that is 
he interested them to try to find out what was said in the 
books. He used diacritical marks somewhat and 
marked the letters with a pencil. He had surprising 
success. 

The “ old way ” is extensively followed yet, according 
to my observation, The “old way” did not consider 
the pupils’ way of learning ; that was its chief defect ; 
it merely undertook to get the child to be able to read ; 
this took a long time. I concluded from this visit, as I 
have from many others, that learning to read by the 
“old way,” and all other similar teaching, in a measure 
really hinders the development of the mind. 


* 

The School Journal Annual issued yearly by the pub- 
lishers of THE JouRNAL will be issuedin June, One 
of the valuable features will be a symposium on the 
correlation of studies. Among the contributors will be 
Dr. J. M. Rice, of the Forum ; Dr. Frank M. McMurry, 
dean of the Buffalo University School of Pedagogy ; 
Dr. Edward G. Buchner, professor of pedagogy in Yale 
university; Dr. Bliss, professor of experimental and 
physiological psychology in the New York University 
School of Pedagogy; Supt. Gilbert, of St. Paul, Minn.; 
Dr. Elmer E. Brown, professor of pedagogy in the Uni- 
versity of Caiifornia; Professor Wilbur S. Jackman, 
of the Cook Co. normal school; Professor M. V. 
O’Shea, of the normal school of Mankato, Minn.; Dr. 
W. T. Harris, and Inspector Rooper, of England. The 
veteran educator, Dr. Zalmon Richards, will contribute 
an article on the history of the National Educational 
Association. It will be an invaluable number for the 
progressive teachers of America. These “ Annuals” 
are looked for with great interest 





The concluding article of the discussion of the ques- 
tion, What Chief Consideration Shall Determine the 
Course of Study? iatended for this number, will appear 
next week. 
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Some Errors in Teaching. 


(The following condensation of the first of a series of lectures on 
** Practical Pedagogics,” by Professor Andrew P. Montague, A. M., Ph. D., 
dean of the Columbian college, contains some very practical sugges- 
tions. The lecture is published in full in the first number of 7he Foch.) 


One thing that has done the profession of teaching 
much harm is that many enter upcn the work who are 
unfitted for it, and take it up as a stepping-stone to 
something else. To teachers of this kind the school- 
room is a place of torment, the pupils instruments of 
torture, and the only welcome sound is the signal for 
dismissing school. Another cause of obloquy to the 
profession is its adoption by those who have tried 
medicine, law, journalism, and sundry other things to 
make a living, and have failed. People of these two 
classes are not always unsuccessful. Now and then one 
attains gratifying results and is successful in the class- 
room. This, however, happens but rarely. It may be 
laid down as an axiom that only the man or woman 
who enters the teaching profession with the purpose of 
continuing in it, with the intention of winning success, 
and with sufficient strength of character to carry out 
this intention, makes the true teacher. Of course fail- 
ure may come to such as these; but failures, like rare 
diseases, are sporadic in the case of teachers who pur 
pose to be teachers. 


There are certain gross errors into which young 
teachers are apt to fall, and from which many old and 
otherwise excellent instructors never emerge ; against 
these I wish to caution teachers. 


In the first place they should never handle with their 
classes a weapon, keen and effective it may be, but one 
whose use is unwise, unfair, and often, in the end, pro- 
ductive of more harm to the person who wields it than 
to those attacked, namely, sarcasm. To the teacher of 
keen wit and brilliaat powers the temptation to use the 
sword of sarcasm is almost irresistible. But its use 
may lead the teacher, almost unconsciously, to direct it 
against those who least merit it and who, thus wounded, 
retain for years a silent, sullen, brooding resentment 
against him who has caused them humiliation, and the 
bond of sympathy, which is most desirable for the best 
results, is broken forever. 


In the second piace I would advise the teacher never 
to go unprepared before his class, trusting to chance to 
pull him through any difficulties that may come. It is 
better, far better, not to meet the class at all than to 
meet it and come to grief through ignorance of some 
part of the work assigned. This umpreparedness is an 
error more common to teachers than any other that 
they make. They owe it to their conscience and to 
their pupils to obtain full mastery of the lesson. 


In the third place, absolute candor is indispensable. 
Should a question be asked, the answer to which is not 
clear to the teacher he should not through fear of seem- 
ing not at home in his subject, guess at the solution of 
the problem, or by mere wordiness enter a labyrinth 
whose mazes lead him and his pupils everywhere and 
nowhere, It is better for him to frankly say that he 
does not know, but that he will find out and give the 
class the benefit of his researches. The mistake here 
hinted at most frequently, is the result of an unpre- 
pared condition on the one hand and, on the other, of 
attempts which pupils often make “to catch” the 
teacher. But it not seldom happens to those most 
sedulous in preparation. 


In the fourth place I should caution the teacher 
against frequent consultation of his watch or the clock 
during a lesson. If the pupils notice this they will be- 
gin to believe that the teacher finds the hour tedious, 
and the result will be that some of them will drop into 
mischief, while others will lose all interest in the sub- 
ject. To give a class enthusiasm, the teacher must be 
interested himself. 


In the fifth place, when writing for classes or 
when talking to them, the teacher should write in his 
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best style and talk in his happiest vein., He must not 
think, because they happen to be younger than he is, 
that they are unappreciative, over-fond of nursery 
rhymes, or enamored of a one syllable, “ Robinson 
Crusoe” style. The most difficult audience in the 
world is a collection of brainy, bright, quick-thinking 
boys and girls. Older people will pardon errors of this 
kind ; they will say that the young teacher will know 
better after a time; but the pupil is quick to be inter- 
ested, quick to be scornful when he is treated as a 
child ; he is critical, slow to show mercy, and suspicious 
of any attempt upon the teacher's part tocome down to 
his level. The teacher must avoid walking in the same 
path with him, but give him his hand and help him toa 
higher plane. 

In the sixth place, the teacher should endeavor to 
answer with clearness and patience, all legitimate ques- 
tions, remembering that what is plain to him, may be 
dark to his pupils. Often an impatient reply from the 
teacher is to a nervous, timid student like the cut of a 
lash, and is usually the means of debarring him or her 
from ever seeking again information from the teacher, 
But in this connection there is need of watchfulness on 
the part of the teacher. It sometimes happens, and it 
will happen again, that several members of a class may 
not study the lesson, and, fearful of being marked low, 
they devise a scheme for shutting off the recitation, by 
drawing the teacher from the path of a stern examiner, 
into the (to them) easier road of a prolix expositor, 
The instructor is asked, O, so politely, to explain some 
point which the class may understand about as well as 
he does ; he does not know this, however, and pleased 
that he is requested to talk, he goes off into a long ex- 
planation of Latin “Indirect Discourse.” He looks 
into bland, delighted faces, and imagines that he is 
most instructive and interesting. Are the students a/- 
ways pondering deeply the words of explanation? Fre- 
quently their brains are teeming, not with delight at 
enigmas solved, but with reminiscences of last night’s 
party, or with glad anticipation of some amusement. 
In such cases, the teacher's impromptu lecture is about 
as indirect in reaching its end, as ever the Roman dis- 
course was. 

In the last place, the teacher should strive heroically 
to keep his temper, avoiding even righteous indigna- 
tion, or rather the expression thereof. There is nothing, 
perhaps, in the whole cobort of dangers that will men- 
ace the career as a teacher as much as the temptation 
to be angry. The constant effort must be to draw the 
line between sternness—which is often necessary—and 
anger which is ever unfortunate. 


¥ 


Thirteen or fourteen years ago the “ Quincy experi- 
ment” attracted very great attention in the educational 
world. Col, F. W. Parker attempted to have the teach- 
ing done in that little suburb of Boston according to ed- 
ucational principles ; it had hitherto been done so as to 
produce an ability to stand an examination. It became 
necessary for him to unfold his plans; his lectures at 
Martha’s Vineyard were published under the title of 
Talks on Teaching and had an immense sale. 


Ten years went by and Col. Parker began to lecture 
at Chautauqua on the underlying principles of teaching ; 
these were published last year, and while they will not 
attract as large an audience as the first book the Za/ks 
on Pedagogics cannot but attract thoughtful readers. It 
represents the lectures given his classes at the normal 
school he has superintended at Englewood (Chicago) 
during the past ten years. It is a volume that cannot be 
read through in one sitting, but, like Page’s “ Theory and 
Practice of Teaching” it must be studied sentence by 
sentence. The Zimes says: “It is written for those 
who enter heart and soul into the noblest, most wearing, 
and least appreciated of all callings. The author has 
devoted a life-time to the subject and has made the 
pupil an object of the closest study.” 
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Editorial Notes. 


The question of religious teaching is discussed by: 
Lyman Abbott in the April Century. He says: “ The pub- 
lic school is a moral institution ; no one but a person of 
a profoundly moral nature has any right to appointment 
on the school board as a school teacher; moral power 
is the first requisite of the school teacher, and his liberty 
to use moral power in inculcating a spirit of reverence 
for law anda spirit of self-sacrifice must not be re- 
strained but encouraged.” He then suggests that by 
experiments a way may be found to give religious 
instruction in the school-rooms out of school hours not 
by the school authorities, but by their permission, so as 
not to interfere with the school studies. 








How many men who are supervising—have two or 
twenty assistants—could stand the ordeal of having the 
board of education propose an examination by some man 
who had a moderate knowledge of the theory of educa- 
tion? For example, an essay was lately read by a kin- 
dergartner on “ Development Toward Manifoidness ;” 
it was well stated and illustrated. Suppose the super- 
visor should be asked to instruct his primary assistants 
concerning this theme, how many would be able to do 
it? It is the ability to consider such themes that dis- 
tinguish the New fromthe Old. The Old merely looked 
at the child as one sent to him to be made to know cer- 
tain facts ; the New considers the child as a being with 


inherent tendencies—these he is to understand and 
foster. 





It is estimated that one teacher out of ten this year 
will be found in some sort of a summer school—that is, 
that 40,000 will be prepared for school-room work in 
schools outside of the normal schools. These summer 
schools are collegiate, high, elementary, or kindergarten 
in structure depending on the students; some last a 
month, some two months. Some are merely “drill” 
schools, where young men and women are quizzed so as 
to pass an examination by the county superintendent ; 
they desire to teach next winter if possible. Some 
are pedagogical schools of the highest degree of merit ; 
these draw together teachers who desire to know the 
underlying principles. Some are purely scientific, where 
the aim is to learn the use of apparatus. 





A former county school superintendent who had 
gone into business was lately met. He remarked: “!f 
I could only work out the reforms needed I would 
gladly go back to superintending school.” Is not this 
feeling, the desire to be of benefit to others, the one 
that holds many teachers in their school-rooms, al- 
though they could get more money by other labor? 
And is it not a fact that a large number of principals 
and superintendents are saying to themselves, “The 
Way things are done here is not the right way, and I am 
powerless to prevent it.” And do not many yearly 
leave the work because the way things are done is so 
wholly against the best interests of the children that 
they cannot be partners with it. 





A member of a school board has written a long letter 
deprecating the criticisms THe JouRNAL has made con- 
cerning this class of people. He tells of the time he 
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has given during his four years of service in attending 
meetingsand of his visits tothe schools. It isa fact that 
there are many men serving on school boards whose only 
thought is the welfare and improvement of the schools ; 
happy is the teacher when he can count one or more of 
these. But it is also a fact that every school board has 
one or more members who bestow the places on other 
grounds than the welfare of the school; these men are 
smart enough to control the rest of the members. Then 
again the direction of a school is a different affair from 
what it used to be; it demands scientific thought and 
oversight ; but most school boards don’t know this. 





The effort to abolish the ward boards in this city failed 
this year, but it will come up again; it is a movement 
that is bound to win. The Pittsburg Press says: “ The 
city of Philadelphia is endeavoring to make more 
changes in school matters. Senator Porter introduced 
a bill in the senate absolutely abolishing the ward boards 
and putting the direction of school matters in a central 
body. The advocates of the bill in Philadelphia say 
that ward or sub school boards may do well enough for 
rural districts, but that Philadephia has had enough of 


_them.” The purpose of school legisiation should be to 


get them out of politics and make them what was in- 
tended by their founders. 





What shall be the means? The classical teacher says, 
Search for the greatest and best in preceding human 
attainment. Latin and especially Greek have been 
studied for the vital contact they give with the living 
men who thought in Latin and Greek. Now this lim- 
itation to one of the three great subjects that man must 
consider has, by great effort, been brokenthrough. Na- 
ture, Man, and God are the subjects for study. The 
classic teacher is so delighted with the way the Greeks 
expressed themselves that he wants the young man to 
consider nothing but the aspiration for spiritual illum- 
ination and enlargement feund in their language. But 
the young man can do better ; it 1s modern thought he 
needs; affairs of to-day can only be understood in the 
light of modern discovery. 





A pretty good place to obtain an idea of the state of 
mind, at least of the teachers, of a town, is where educa- 
tional literature and supplies are kept. Let one go to 
Boston Saturday and he will find a store like Mr. Ham- 
met’s thronged by teachers from both public and private 
schools ; the same is true of Chicago ; it is not true of 
New York. The same books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
apparatus, materials are found in the latter city, but 
there is not the same interest in examining them. 
Various reasons may be assigned, but one exists. 





Do the public schools exert a strong moral influence ? 
This is the great question. There is a distinct spirit of 
anarchism building on the mass of ignorance (mainly 
imported); there isa distinct spirit of lawlessnesss ; there 
is political rottenness,our politics being run for the money 
to be gained ; and we are doomed if the public schools 
fail us. They must turn out boys and girls who aim at 
righteousness and who prefer it to wealth and power. 
Each teacher must say, “ My pupils shall be earnest, 
honest, upward-striving, industrious, intelligent men 
and women. 
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The “‘ Fifteen * Report” has set a good many super- 
intendents to thinking—-something they never did 
before—on the question of the subjects, their time and 
place. Heretofore, in the first stage there was a rough 
marking out of reading, numbers, geography, gram- 
mar, and penmanship for the children; in the second 
stage, history, drawing, physiology, physical training, 
composition, manual training, have been wedged in 
against protest ; the way they have been tacked on to 
the old course has made it look like a bed-quilt. 

There is an evident waking up of the superintendents ; 
some of them look at the course proposed by Dr. 
Harris with astonishment. They don’t see how they 
will get time to undertake all the things in it ; and they 
won't if allowed to have their way, The need of in- 
struction will be felt. A school especially for superin- 
tendents will be found needful ; the New York School 
of Pedagogy has given much time this past year to the 
discuss this very subject of courses of study for the 
primary school. It is rising to be the great question. 


The decision of the Supreme Court that the Income- 
Tax law was unconstitutional wili be read by a good 
many more teachers than if made ten years ago; if 
made twenty-five years ago, only a few men would 
have been interested enough to have considered it. 
This indicates the progress of the study of current 
news in the school-room. As to the law itself, while 
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four out of nine of the judges were in favor of some 
form of the law, it may be asserted that most of the 
best legal minds in the country agree with the five 
judges. 

The Constitution explicitly says “ No direct tax shall be 
laid unless in proportion to the census or enumeration,” 
That is, if congress shall decide to raise fifty millions a 
year by direct tax, it must be laid proportionately to 
the people ; a state that had six millions of inhabitants 
must pay twice as much as one having three millions. 
The meaning of a “ direct ” tax was agreed to bea tax on 
land and personal property. This tax was to be col- 
lected of persons who had incomes over $4,000 ; it was 
the singling out of a class who were fortunate enough 
to have more than $4,000. 

It is probable there are a good many persons in this 
country who want some one else to bear the burden of 
taxation—the number who have over $4,000 income is 
roughly estimated at 20,o0o—they would like these to 
pay the taxes. But thisis unjust. There are those 
who want all churches to be taxed that cost more 
than $5,000; there are those who would like to have 
every man that wears a gold watch pay a tax for the 
privilege, or every man that owns a carriage. All such 
legislation savors of the years when the Jews were 
crue'ly treated because they were supposed to have 
money. This country won’t be worth much when men 
are “gone for ” because they are richer than others. 


Justice Brewer, 
Justice White. 


Justice Harlan. 
Justice Shiras. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


(From the Review of Reviews tor May. By permission.) 
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It is proposed the salaries shall be determined by the length of 
service and not by the grade of the class. It is unfair to the 
painstaking teachers in the lower grades to ask them to forego 
increased pay because they teach the younger children. Such de- 
yotion and such special adaptation to particular grade work should 
be rewarded by increased pay. The work of teachers in the lower 
grades is more important in training habits and correcting natural 

ropensities than the work of teachers in the higher grades. The 
teachers in the lower grades are the instructors of thousands of 


‘children who drop out before the higher grades are reached and 


go forth only partially equipped for life’s struggles. It is there- 
fore important that these teachers should be thoroughly capable 
and devoted to their difficult work. Specialists are required in 
the lower grades far more than in upper grade work. 


Now is the time when school boards who are still bound to the 
antiquated plan of electing teachers for only one year are discus- 
sing appointments. It is pleasant to see such news items in the 
papers as this: “ All the teachers of the public schools of Ply- 
mouth, Ohio, of Muscatine, Ia., etc , have been re-elected for an- 
other year.” It would be still better if it read: “ On the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent the following teachers were given 
life certificates entitling them to ‘hold their positions’ during good 
behavior and satisfactory service. They have served the schools 
for two years and in this time have shown themselves worthy of 
being placed on the permanent list.” 


Miss Mary Zick had a breezy paper at the Linn county lowa 
Teachers’ association on the “ Bad Boy.” There are different 
degrees; the very bad boy, the boy that swears when he thinks 
he won't be found out and lies about it when he is; fights every 
chance he gets; bullies the smaller boys; smokes cigarettes 
evenings and Saturdays, when you have no control over him; 
“doesn't like school and wouldn’t go if he didn’t have to.” What 
will you do with him? Send him home? What good will that 
doto him? He needs you more than the good, studious boy in 
whom you delight. You must train yourself to like him. He 
may not appear in the least degree lovable ; he may not possess 
any traits that appear to your sympathy, but if you search dili- 
gently you will find some grain of good in him, 


The Philadelphia Mews says that Miss Mary E. Castle has 
filed charges of incompetency against Miss Emma Davis, princi- 
pal of the school 19th and Cherry streets. Among those the 
placing upon the blackboard for her pupils to work upon the fol- 
lowing: ‘How many pecks in three bushels? Eight pecks 
make a bushel.” Xerxes was a great Roman general.” Also 
charging an ignorance of the proper spelling of very ordinary 
words in the language. 


The Terre Haute 7rzbune says: “One thing, however, is cer- 
tain, that Superintendent Curry will be out and not even a kind 
thought will be given him by his Democratic friends. The Repub- 
licans are anxious to secure the office and seeing the hand of fate 
against him, Curry is using every influence to get a second hand 
hold on his pull, a city principalship if nothing more.” Glorious 
system ! 


Mr. Jewett, according to Longman’s Magazine in speaking of 
Thomas Arnold said that the headmaster of Rugby was “too 
powerful, too strong a man for his position—he stamped upon 
the boys and crushed them.” He said that Dr. Arnold was the 
reverse of sympathetic,” and adds: “ If you were in great trouble 
he would, perhaps, help you more than any one else; but if, as 
some one suggested, you were a little happy, he would have no 
sympathy to spare.” Arnold said himself that he could never see 
agroup of boys round a fire without seeing the devil among 
them. Still Arnold was a great teacher. It would be an inter- 
esting study for educators to search for the secret of his remark- 
able influence. 


The Baptist National Education Society at its recent meeting 
at Washington proposed to transform the old Columbia univer- 
sity, if possible, into a national Baptist university. 

A statue of Emma Willard, a pioneer in the education of 
women was unveiled in Troy, N. Y., May 16. The statue is of 
bronze, with a pedestal of Quincy granite, and represents her in 
a Sitting posture, book in hand, 

The golden jubilee of Archbishop Williams, the venerable 
Roman Catholic prelate, was celebrated in Boston. 

The earl of Aberdeen, governor-general of Canada advocates 
the settlement of the Manitoba school question by establishing 
both a Protestant and a Roman Catholic school system, each sup- 
ported by public funds and subject to inspection, the teachers in 
the latter being Catholic. 

THE JOURNAL has often called attention to the need of 
schools for servant girls; the idea is being adopted in several 
places. 

Allegheny City, Pa., has a manual training school, where boys 
will be taught mechanical drawing, metal working, electricity, 
and plumbing, and the girls will be instructed in cooking. The 
estimated expense of the school, including equipment, was $25, 
000, 
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The Chicago Evening Post says school principals are paid 
$2,800, the chief engineer $3,875, the primary teacher the first year 
$450. The young teacher, the inexperienced cadet, is put into the 
primary department where the foundation for the whole super- 
structure is laid. This is the important work which is confided to 
the most youthful and least experienced of all the teachers ; girls 
who mean well. 


The Indianapolis Journal says that F. L. Emory, of Morgan- 
town, W. Va., was selected by Supt. Jones as principal of the 
manual training school, that he planned the building, &c., but then 
when all was done Prof. C. E. Emmerich who had been principal 
of high school No. 2 was put in as principal. The committee hav- 
ing charge of the dedication of the buildings have not put Prof. 
Emory on the program ; though it is admitted by the committee 
that without Mr. Emory’s work the school would not now be in exis- 
tence. It is not claimed that it was through any lack of merit 
on his part that he was not made principal of the school, but the 
excuse is that the position had been promised to Prof. Emmerich 
before Mr. Emory was engaged ; but he was not told of this. 


The Burlington, Iowa, school board took off $2000 from the 
teachers’ salaries this year—cause, hard times. The superintend- 
ent gets $1900. 

The Canton ews says that Supt. Burns, who has raised the 
schools to a high degree of excellence, is to be dropped because 
he is a Democrat. 


The ‘‘ Debs Case” has finally reached its end. Mr, Debs and 
several others were engaged in interfering with the railroads, des- 
troying property, &c., during last summer and sentenced to im- 
prisonment. An appeal was made to the United States courts. 
To the claim that Debs and his associates were doing everything 
as heroes,the court says: “ It is a lesson which cannot be learned 
too soon or too thoroughly that under this government of and by 
the people the means of redress of all wrongs are through the 
courts and at the ballot box, and that no wrong, real or fancied, 
carries with it legal warrant to invite as a means of redress the 
co-operation of a mob with its accompanying acts of violence.” 

The dreadful circumstances attending the efforts of Debs and 
his associates to raise wages will not readily be forgotten. Chi- 
cago for having a weak-kneed mayor at the time will have to pay 
six or more millions. 


The teachers of Naugatuck, Conn., under the leadership of 
Supt. Kane, hold weekly meetings. Two subjects that are being 
discussed at present are Dr. Harris’ report on “ Correlation of 
Studies ” and “‘ Herbart and the Herbartians.” These are large 
and solid subjects that involve educational foundation principles. 
Educators must go to the bottom of things There can be no 
real progress till } a have grasped the fundamental truths of ed- 
ucation and are filled with the right spirit. Listening to talks on 
mere devices and manners of teaching cannot advance them. 


The Beverley, Mass., 7Zmes writes : ‘‘ Good teachers are in de- 
mand and can demand good salaries. There are two things that 
militate against effective schools. One consists in not hiring the 
right kind of teachers and the other in not discharging the right 
teachers.” These are solid truths that THE JOURNAL has fre- 
quently stated. The people are beginning to wake up. Prof. 
Shaw, of the New York University School of Pedagogy, said in a 
lecture recently : “ In less than five years the demand for trained 
teachers will be so great that it cannot be half supplied.” And 
what will those teachers do then who have not attended to their 
improvement ? They will feel like Mother Goose’s robin : 

** He will hop to a barn 
And to keep himself warm 
Will hide his head under his wing, 
Poor thing !” 

There is great demand for really good commercial teachers, 
The secondary schools of the country are awakening to the needs 
of the times. Even Yale university has engaged an instructor in 
business methods. Drexel institute, Philadelphia, is the only in- 
stitution in the country having a commercial normal department. 
Mr. Seymour Eaton, who is the director of this department, writes 
that it is difficult to get a sufficiently large number of first class 
teachers to take the one year normal course. He has this year 
three times as many calls as can be met for graduates of the nor- 
mal department, and at very liberal salaries, too. Teachers who 
intend to spend a year at school will do well to make a note of 
this. 


There are some people in Oswego, N. Y., who would like to 
revive the antiquated and abandoned term examination as a test 
for promotion. The veteran educator of that city, Dr. Sheldon, 
protests emphatically a the change. It takes a long time to 
convince some school boards that examinations are never satis- 
factory tests of the pupils’ attainments. 


Last year New York spent on her schools $4,439.709, and Chi- 
cago $6,211,590. New York educated 155,221 children, and Chi- 
cago 166,895. New York spent $28 per child and Chicago $37, 
in round numbers. The rate is between three and four dollars 
per school menth per child. 
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The Dubuque 7e/egrath urges the people to second the effort 
of the teachers to have a library in each school. 


The St. Louis board of education offers to take 4000 of School 
and Home at seventy-five cents, also to pay $3000 for supplemen- 
mentary reading and apparatus for nature study. 


County Supt. H. A. Withee, Jacksonville, Ill., pleads very 
strongly for uniform text-books. Here is a good held of work. 
Will some such plan be adopted? We doubt it. 


A confcrence of the Psycho-Manual Training Association was 
held at Denver, The object is to push forward as far as possible 
the matter of uniting manual instruction with the pursuit of other 
studies in the graded schools as well as in the kindergarten and 
training schools. Superintendent Gove said, ‘‘ The progress of 
all great movements is necessarily slow, and though our efforts 
may seem now almost futile, we must sustain our courage with 
the surety that the reformation will be accomplished.” 


The Women’s School Alliance of Milwaukee held four meet- 
ings last year. One-half of the schools were visited by the alli- 
ance, and members also were present at three committee meetings 
of the school board. One meeting of the council was attended, 
and in both cases the representatives of the alliance were accorded 
every courtesy, and their suggestions were listened to. Interest in 
the alliance, the report states, has grown rapidly, and the same 
can be said of the membership. Many of the principals of the 
schools, and some of the teachers, have been opposed to the al- 
liance, but they have discovered during the year that it is working 
to their interests as well as to those of the children in the public 
schools. 


An important meeting will be he!d in Boston, May 31. TheN. 
E Association of school superintendents will gather and hear 
Stanley Halland W. T. Harris on the training for superintendency; 
Miss Sarah L. Arnold and Thos. W. Balliet on testing and train- 
ing of teachers while in service. 


In Dayton, O., a colored boy named Howard, received his 
“report” and glanced it over and flew into a towering rage, end- 
ing by tearing it into shreds and hurling it upon the floor. Supt. 
White ordered that Howard be chastised. Principal Patterson 
essayed the task. Howard fought like a tiger, and drew a knife 
and attempted to use it. He was immediately expelled from the 
school. There is Some talk of instituting a move to send Howard 
to the reform school, where his dangerous temper can be curbed. 


The principals of the Cincinnati schools declared by resolution 
that they were opposed to popularity contests. The occasion for 
introducing the resolution was the proposed voting at the Hu- 
mane Bazaar for the most popular principal in the city. Supt. 
Morgan agreed with the principals that these contests were detri- 
mental to the best interests of the schools, and said that at the 
time of a former contest several teachers had to be reprimanded 
for neglecting their duties and spending their time soliciting 
votes, 


In Naples, Me., there is a split in the board of education and 
they have two superintendents. Both have engaged teachers for 
the spring term. Supt. Rounds had the keys, but Supt. Clarke 
instructed a washerwoman to break in the door. She did so, and 
the school-house was cleaned twice. 


Prin. Edward Smith, of Syracuse, has been fifty years in the 
public school service. On May 17 the anniversary was celebrated 
by a banquet in his honor. Mr. Smith is seventy-seven years old 
and is still hale and hearty. 


There seems to be a universal protest against the bill now in 
Governor Morton’s hands concerning increased instruction in 
psychology and hygiene with special reference to the nature of 
alcoholic drinks and narcotics. All the normal school princi- 
pals, the city superintendents, county commissioners, and many 
principals of schools are wholly opposed to it. They unite in 
saying the pupil must give his time to something else besides the 
temperance cause. 


There is a movement on fot in Brooklyn to arouse public 
sentiment in favor of art decoration and ornament in the schools. 
Mr. Goodenough, the supervisor of drawing at a meeting which 
is spoken of in another column appointed a committee to take 
the matter in hand. This committee is composed of A. Augus- 
tus Healey, J. Fredericx Hopkins, William H. Goodyear, Prin. 
W. A. Campbell, W. H. Ingersoll, Frederick J. Koston, Mrs. 
Leroy Lewis, Miss Mary Johnson, Miss Amy C.’Reddall, and 
Prin. Robert J. Pattison. 


Dr. Ernst Richard, principal of Hoboken academy, iectured 
May 25 before the students of Dr. G. Stanley Hall at Clark uni- 
versity, on the “School Systems of Great Britain and Ireland.” 
Dr. Richard has made an especial study of European school sys- 
tems, and is the author of a few pamphlets bearing on this sub- 
ject. 
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Summer School at Jena. 


Those who wish to attend the summer school at Jena will find it to their 
advantage to join THE SCHOOL JOURNAL party. By addressing Mr. H. S, 
Kellogg, in care of THE JoURNAL, further information may be obtained, 

The summer school at Jena offers three groups of courses: 
I., natural sciences ; II., hygiene, psychology, and pedagogy ; III, 
language courses, literature, and history. These courses begin 
August 5. Groups I. and II. will be closed August 17, group 
IIl. one week later. 

All American teachers who attend the school will want to take 
the courses in group II. Professor Rein has charge of the peda- 
gogical course. He will present in outline the doctrine of edu- 
cative instruction with reference to its ethical and psychological 
foundations. Physiological psychology will be taught by Pro- 
fessor Ziehen Among the topics of this course are the follow- 
ing: Parallelism of physiological and psychical processes ; out- 
line of the latter; theory of sensations ; Weber’s law ; theory ot 
the tones of feelings and affections; theory of memory images 
or ideas; laws of the association of ideas ; attention ; conception 
of the ego; theory of actions; reaction time ; expression move- 
ments ; will powers. The courses of Profs. Rein and Ziehen 
are open to all teachers, male and female, that in school hygiene 
only to men. Professor Giitner has charge of the latter course, 
It will include the following topics: contagious diseases of 
school children; school diseases; situation and planning of 
school-houses ; lighting, heating, and ventilation of schools ; ar- 
rangement of school-rooms; desks ; hygiene of instruction. 

Those who wish to learn German will take the course of Rec- 
tor Scholz. It isan elementary course especially provided for 
foreigners. The aim is to aid students to gain facility in oral 
and written expression of thoughts in simple form. The princi- 
pal means to the attainment of this end are numerous and sys- 
tematically arranged language exercises. All lessons will almost 
exclusively take the form of German conversation ; grammatical 
exercises will be connected with the matter previously read and 
discussed. The course comprises eighteen hours, one every day, 
and six excursions closely related to this instruction, Observa- 
tion forms the basis of the exercises in speaking, Jena and its 
environment furnishing the material Where observation is im- 
possible, recourse will be had to explanation with the aid of the 
already acquired language material, or if this is found too diffi- 
cult, a simple translation will be given, Written exercises in 
translation are excluded. The excursions will acquaint the stu- 
dents with the beautiful surroundings of Jena. A trip to Weimar 
is proposed for the end of the course. At Weimar the Schiller 
house and the National Goethe museum will be visited 

Dr. Rausch will conduct the course in German language and 
literature for advanced students. The classical places in Wei- 
mar and Jena will be visited Aside from these visits two ex- 
cursions to the Wartburg and the Schwarzburg will be ar- 
ranged 

“ History of governments in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
centuries, with particular reference to the development of the in- 
ternational political life” is the subject of the course presented 
by Professor Briickner. Topics that will be discussed are: 
History of the Idea of Government and the Development of the 
System of States; The Great Powers; International Conflicts; 
General Political Questions ; Political Progress. 

The natural science courses are open to men only They are 
intended for teachers who have had university training or are 
engaged in normal school work. Foreigners are admitted to all 
the lectures Among the instructors are Professors Detmer, 
Auerbach, and Schaeffer, and Drs. Knopf, Straubel, Driiner, and 
Giange. 

EXPENSES 

Registration fee is $1.25 (5 mark); the fee for each course in 
groups I. and II. and Professor Briickner’s course is $375 (5 
mark); for each language course (18 hou's, six excursions), 
$7.50 (30 mark). 

Room rent amounts to about $2.50 per week. 
including room rent, can be had for $6.co per week. 

Those who wish to attend the summer school should address 
either Professor Detmer or Professor Rein 

The summer school committee consists of the following mem- 
bers : 

United States: President G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark univer- 
sity, Worcester, Mass.; Professor Elmer E. Brown, of the University of 
California ; President Charles De Garmo, of Swa:thmore college ; U, 5. 
Commissioner W. T. Harris; Dr. Frank McMurry, dean of the Buffalo 
University School of Pedagogy ; Prof. E. J. James, of the University of 
Pennsylvania ; and Col. F. W, Parker. 

Canada: Professor G. E. Shaw, of the University of Toronto. 

England: Miss Dorothea Beal, principal of Cheltenham Ladies’ col- 
lege ; and Dr. J. J. Findlay, of the College cf Preceptors, London, and 
Secretary M, E. Sadler. 

France: General Inspector M. Jost, of Paris. 

Denmark: Director A. Paulsen, of the People’s High School of 
Ryslinge ; Miss Kristine Frederiksen and Dr. Hermann Trier, of Cope 
hagen. 

Sweden: Dr, E, Schwartz, Dr. G. W. Lagerstedt, and Miss Anna Sand- 
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strom, of Stockholm; Professor Har. Hjarne, of the University of 
Upsala. 
Norway: Professor J. M. Vold, of the University at Christiania. 
Hungary: Professor Ka'rma’n, of the University of Budapest. 
Switzerland: Dr. Th, Wiget, principal of the Teachers’ Seminary at 
Rorschach, 
Germany: Miss Helene Lange, of Berlin, and Professors W. Detmer 
and W. Rein, of the University of Jena, 





Address by Dr. Fitch. 


BEFORE THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 


The seventh annual conference of this guild was held at Bir- 
mingham during the week ending April 27. There was a large 
representative gathering to witness the installation of Dr. Fitch 
as president for the ensuing year, and the company listened to his 
inaugural address with an attention worthy of the occasion. 

In the course of his address Dr. Fitch sketched an outline of 
the state’s interest and solicitude ia national education, setting 
forth especially the stage to which we had reached in the field of 
popular education, and of course Dr, Fitch with his upwards of 
thirty years’ pioneer work in the education department has been 
an active instrument in this development. On the whele he 
thought they might perhaps reasonably congratulate them- 
selves that the English plan of primary education, though full 
of theoretic anomalies, was serving its purpose well. It had 
at least enabled them to escape from one form of religious diffi- 
culty which disturbed the calculations and restricted the influence 
of statements in other countries, as, for instance, France. There 
was not one of the churches which stood aloof from the educa- 
tion department, and there was no primary school which did 
not receive aid from that department and fulfil its conditions. 
Schools of different types were recognized as integral parts of the 
national system, and public aid was distributed on conditions 
which had been formulated in a spirit of compromise and which 
had in time adapted themselves to the habits, the traditions, the 
history, and the religious convictions of the community. What, 
then, having due regard to the idiosyncrasy and genius, the past his- 
tory and traditions, and the composite structure of English social 
life, was the form in which corporate and imperial influence might 
wisely be made available in England for the better organization 
of public instruction? We could not answer this question sim- 
ply by finding out what system had been successfuly adopted in 
other lands, still less by a servile reproduction of those systems. 
Taking, for example, the highly organized system of education in 
France, Jr. Fitch gave some reasons for thinking that it would 
not suit the soil of England, especially the enforcement of sylla- 
buses and programs by government authorities and the prescrib- 
ing of books tor use in public schools were pointed out as being 
unsuited to the needs of English teachers. 

In the course of his fundamental address Dr. Fitch touched on 
the burning question of the payment of teachers by the state as 
recommended by the archbishops’ committee, reviewed in a re- 
cent number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAI. The learned doctor 
said a remarkable proposal had of late been put forward by emi- 
nent ecclesiastics, whose opinions deserved the highest respect. 
to the effect that there should be an imperial grant out of which 
uniform salaries should be paid to all elementary teachers alike 
whether of board or of voluntary schools. He could scarcely believe 
that the advocates of this scheme had taken much pains to fore- 
cast its probable results. No doubt it would be an immediate re- 
lief to those who now subscribe to voluntary schools, and would 
enable them for the moment to escape from some anxiety. But 
we should then find ourselves in a wholly unprecedented position. 
The state would fix and pay the salaries of persons whom it did 
hot appoint, and whom it could not easily displace. Local and 
religious bodies would retain the power to choose or dismiss their 
teachers and determine the character of the religious and other 
instruction, and would.cast the whole burden of providing the 
salaries of their teachers onthe central government. Such a sys- 
tem did not, as far as he was aware, exist in any civilized coun- 
try in the world. It was hardly to be conceived that it could be 
found workable in England for long. Incidently it would have 
Some consequence not visible at first sight. It would give to all 
teachers—good, bad, and indifferent—the same salaries, provided 
that they had the same number of scholars. It would go far to 
obliterate all distinctions of merit, to make the promotion of good 
and skilful teachers difficult and deprive them of some of the 
Strongest incentives to exertion. It would take the interests of 
the teachers out of the hands of the local body which knew them 
ito the hands of a central and impersonal bureau which could 
hot possibly know them well. Finally, it would lead ere long to 
the complete extinction of that local management and of the vol- 
untary system. Whatever happened he trusted that the mem- 
bers of the Teachers’ Guild did not look forward with any pleasure 
to becoming stipendiaries of the state. 

_ Dr. Fitch in speaking thus undoubtedly represents also the feel- 
ing of the practical educationists of the day concerning the 
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archbishops’ suggestion, and the voluntary party must still go in 
search of an acceptable scheme. But there is only one accepta- 
ble scheme possible, 7. e , agree on the religious question and set 
up universal, rate-aided schools board schools. 


¥ 
Spending the Vacation Abroad. 


(Continued from May 11.) 


THE JOURNAL has in previous issues described a vacation tour 
in Scotland and England. One party has already been formed 

Without the side trips the total cost of this trip of over six 
weeks is only $1.95, which seems a marvel of cheapness. This 
not only allows for a trip from one university town to another 
but gives several days in London besides. Both Cambridge and 
Oxford are delightful centers from which to radiate in search of 
new and delightful sensations. Not far from Oxford are the 
famous seats of Woodstock and Blenheim. Woodstock Manor 
was an early residence of the English kings, but no trace now re- 
mains of the palace built by Henry I. Edward, the Black Prince, 
was born at Woodstock in 1330, and here Henry II. constructed 
the bower in which he concealed Fair Rosamond. The Princess 
Elizabeth was confined in the gate house for some time by her 
sister, Queen Mary. 

Chaucer was at one time a resident in Woodstock and Sir 
Walter Scott has immortalized it in his well known romance of the 
same name. Blenheim park containing the magnificent palace 
of the Duke of Marlborough is near Woodstock, It will be re- 
called that the present Dowager Duchess of Marlborough was 
formerly Mrs. Hammersley, of New York city, and the place 
therefore has a special interest for Americans. The park is about 
tweive miles in circumference and is stocked with deer. The 
gardens are very extensive and attractive and contain temples, 
cascades, fountains, etc. It is said that the present mistress of 
Blenheim has spent within the past few years several hundred 
thousand dollars in restoring and beautifying the place. The 
park is always open to pedestrians and the house and grounds 
are shown on certain days of the week. 

About 2 miles to the south of Oxford, beyond South Hinksey, 
lies Bagley Wood, a favorite point for short walks, especially 
when it wears its autumn livery (permission necessary). The 
walk may be continued to Abingdon; or one may turn to the 
left at the end of the wood, cross the Thames at Sandford Mill, 
and return to Oxford by Littlemore (of which Newman was 
chaplain) and Iffley. The last-named village, which affords a 
good view of Oxford, possesses an interesting Norman church. 
This is a round of about 7 miles. 

About 6 miles to the west of Oxford lies Stanton Harcourt, 
the ancient seat of the Harcourt family, reached by a pleasant 
walk passing Cumnor and Bablockhythe, where is crossed the 
“stripling Thames” by a ferry. The old manor house was 
built in the reign of Edward IV. and contains a room in which 
Pope spent two summers. The curious old kitchen, which still 
remains, has been described as “ either a kitchen within a chimney 
or a kitchen without one.” Pope, who wrote most of his “ Iliad” 
here, has given a playful and picturesque account of Stanton 
Harcourt in one of fis letters. Near the village are three large 
stones known as the Devil’s Quoits—Cumnor Hall is known to 
all readers of Kenilworth and friends of the unfortunate Amy 
Robsart. The church contains the tomb of Anthony Forster, 
with a highly laudatory inscription. 

Shotover Hill (600 ft.), 4 miles to the east, commands a fine 
view of Oxford and its environs. It was a favorite resort of the 
undergraduate Shelley. About 14 miles farther is Cuddesden, 
with the palace of the Bishop of Oxford and a large theological 
college. 

A pleasant walk of 9 miles may be taken along the east bank 
of the Cherwell to Islip, Oddington, and Charlton-on-Otmoor. 
The church of the last named contains a fine rood-screen of 
carved oak, 

Archeologists should pay a visit tothe “ British Village,” near 
Standlake, about 7 miles to the southwest of Oxford. A little to 
the east of Standlake, is Gaunt House, an interesting moated 
dwelling-house of the 15th century. 

Excursions may also be made from Oxford to Dorchester, 
Wantage and the Vale of the White Horse, Wychwood Forest, 
Buckingham, etc. 

Boating on the Thames is a very favorite recreation at Uxford, 
two of the favorite points for excursions being Iffley and Nune- 
ham. Another river resort is Godstow Nunnery, two miles 
above Oxford. The building dates from the 12th century, but 
the ruins are very scanty, and their chief interest arises from the 
fact that Fair Rosamond was educated here. About one mile to 
the west of Godstow is Wytham Abbey, an Elizabethan mansion 
on the site of an early religious house. Visitors to the country 
round Oxford should be familiar with Matthew Arnold's 
‘“‘ Thyrsis ” and *‘ The Scholar Gypsy.” 

In another paper we shall have something to say about the 
Oxford itself. 
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Art Instruction in the Schools. 


On May 16a meeting in the interest of art education in the 
public schools was held under the auspices of the Brooklyn In- 
Stitute in the Art Building. Mr. Walter S. Goodenough, super- 
visor of drawing in the Brooklyn schools, presided. The subject 
discussed was, “ Should Grade Teachers be Required to Draw 
and Teach Drawing in the Public Schools, or Should Special 
Teachers be Employed for this Work?” 


President Goodenough, in his introductory remarks called at- 
t-ntion to the fact that the meeting fell upon a day which marked 
tue (wenty-fifth anniversary of a very important event in the his- 
tory of drawing in the public schools, namely, the enactment of 
a law in Massachusetts making it one of the required branches 
of instruction. 

Supt. Virgil I. Curtis, of New Haven, was the principal 
speaker. He said that there was a time when he would have 
dismissed the question of art in the schools with an “ of course,” 
but certain developments had caused him to have more interest 
in the question. He contended that drawing was as necessary 
in the schools as any other study, and he took no stock in the 
idea that the time spent in teaching it was robbing the child of 
much more needful instruction, ‘The need of skilled labor was 
ever pressing, he said, and the failure to produce it had been the 
cause in the past of a great deal of the trouble that had been 
assigned to other causes. Industrial education had become an 
absolute necessity and drawing was one of the leading studies. 
Supt. Curtis said that in the old days teachers who had had the 
advantages of normal schools had not been taught drawing and 
it was necessary to engage special teachers. The drawing 
teacher passed from room to room and gave brief instruction 
while the regular teacher looked on. But the evolution of public 
school education makes it necessary now for the regular grade 
teachers to give instruction in drawing just as they do in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. The teacher may say she has not 
the taste or faculty for this work, but she can develop it in a 
sufficient degree for the purpose. The cost for special drawing 
teachers in our city public school system now would be enor- 
mous, Every teacher should seek to place herself in full sym- 
pathy with her pupils, and how can this be done in the case of 
those whose natural bent is toward drawing and kindred 
branches unless the teacher is familiar at least with its princi- 
ples? It is true that special teachers may be needed in the 
high schools and schools of the higher grades, but below the 
seventh grade drawing should be taught by the regular grade 
teachers. There should be a supervisor of drawing whose duty 
should be to instruct the teachers and suggest improvements 
upon their work in the classes. 

Col. John Y. Culyer, chairman of the committee on drawing 
of the board of education, said that he thoroughly believed that 
art instruction should be given in the schools. He thought, 
despite the fact that the board of education in remodeling the 
course of study devoted attention to an arrangement of the work 
by which drawing might be introduced more fully in the curricu- 
lum, its real importance was underestimated by the school com- 
missioners. He suggested that it would be a decided advantage 
to the class teacher to give herself what instruction is to be given 
in drawing, particularly in the lower grades. 

Prin. Almon G. Merwin, of School No. 74, said, “ The time is 
past for objections to stand in the way of drawing in the schools. 
Experience has shown that many Brooklyn teachers, with little 
knowledge at the outset of drawing or how to teach it, have been 
converted into interested and efficient instructors in this branch 
of school work. The pupils like it. Drawing gives training to 
the eye, to the hand and to the mind. Its value, in short, is 
paramount.” Dr. Merwin believed that class teachers should 
teach the drawing. 


Two of the principals present gave evidence that Dr. Merwin 
had made a miscalculation when he said that there are no objec- 
tions to be made to drawing as a school study. They attacked 
drawing ina way that showed pla‘nly that they had never been in 
sympathy with the work. But, to the credit of the many Brooklyn 
teachers in the audience, it must be said that the remarks of these 
two gentlemen did not meet with favor. The general impression 
was that the speakers were not up to date in their views on the 
question as to what constitutes a public school education. Fif- 
teen ago their speeches would probably have been received with 
more approval. 


Miss Shattuck was called upon to speak of the real value of 
art in the schools. No further reply was made to the protestors 
at the meeting, but next day the Brooklyn Zag/e came out with 
a strong editorial in favor of drawing in the schools The article 
is too lengthy to quote, but the closing paragraph may give an 
idea of its tenor. Here it is: 


‘* If the school authorities, instead of trying to abolish drawing from the 
curriculum, will try to increase their interest in it, and make a closer ex- 
amination of the methods used in teaching it, and will be, perhaps a trifle 
more liberal in expenditures to secure good service, it will be for the ad- 
vantage of all concerned.” 
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Colorado. 


The Colorado State Science Teachers’ Association held its first 
meeting—since its organization in December last—in the Denver 
manual training high school last month. There was a large at- 
tendance of teachers of science from all parts of the state. The 
work of the meeting consisted mainly in hearing and discussing 
the reports of four committees which had been appointed to con- 
sider science courses in high schools and science—or nature study 
—in the elementary schools. The reports called forth prolonged 
and spirited discussion. Most of the recommendations of two of the 
committees were approved by the association. The remaining 
reports will be more fully considered at the next meeting, to be 
held on June I. 

Action was taken with reference to the N. E. A., and an effort 
will be made to induce the science teachers of the country to at- 
tend the ntfeeting in July with a view to secure better recognition 
than has yet been given to this department in the National Asso- 
ciation. 

While organizations fcr the promotion of investigation in the 
various departments of science are to be found in nearly all parts 
of the country, it is believed that this is the first attempt—in this 
country—to organize for the promotion of the pedagogical side of 
the question. The tendency.of the times appears to be in the 
direction of an increase in the time to be devoted to the study of 
nature and of the natural sciences in the schools from the lowest 
grade to the highest. It is the object of this association to assist 
in the attainment of better methods of instruction in this field. 

Greeley, Col. A. E. BEARDSLEY. 

[It is expected that a large number of science teachers will attend the 
Denver meeting. Co-operation with the plucky Colorado association along 
the line indicated in the above report will greatly benefit their cause. An 
encouraging letter to Mr. Beardley would, no doubt, be much appreciated 
by him.—Eb. | 


N. E. A. 


The meeting of the National Educational Association at Den- 
ver will offer an unusual opportunity for all persons to visit the 
West this summer. They can go and return at half rates if they 
pay $2.00 at the railroad office to become members of the asso- 
ciation. The editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will cheerfully 
aid all from this city who wish to attend the association. 


There are several great through routes. The particulars of 
the Philadelphia route—the Pennsylvania railroad—are given in 
the advertisement (see THE JOURNAL May 25, p. 575.). 

The West Shore route, rate $45.75, plus $2.00 membership, 
$47.75 for round trip, véa, Nickel Plate to Chicago, and then by 
such route as the person may choose ; vza. Niagara Falls $1.00 
extra. 

The New York Central sells tickets for $48.75, plus $2.00 
membership, $50.75. (Same rate as the Penn. R. R.) 


The Erie railroad has a rate of $46.75, plus $2 oo membership, 
$48.75. The Baltimore & Ohio, Lehigh Valiey, Delaware, Lack- 
awana & Western, Chesapeake & Ohio, New York, Ontario & 
Western, $45.75, plus $2.00 membership. 

A party will leave Syracuse July 3. under the direction of Mr. 
C. W. Bardeen, editor of the Bud/etin and Supt. Cole of Albany. 
The state association is held at Syracuse, July 1, 2, and 3 ; those 
who wish can attend that and then join. This party goes by 
West Shore and Nickel Plate to Chicago, then by North-West- 
ern and Union Pacific. A circular will be sent on application to 
Mr. Bardeen at Syracuse, giving full particulars. 

The question is asked will many attend from the East? This 
is not easy to answer. The cost from this city for ticket with 
sleeper to Chicago will be $52.75; from there reclining chairs 
without extra charge; the cost of meals will vary ; sleeper back 
from Chicago $5.00; board in Denver from $7.00 up- this last 
in private families. There are those who will go there and back 
for $75.00—this is probably the minimum. There area good 
many who will hesitate expending this sum; they say it will cost 
them considerably more to see desirsble things after reaching 
Denver. So we cannot reply to the question, nor urge persons 
to take the trip; each knows best the size of his purse. Those 
are lucky who can afford the trip and the side trips ; Pike’s Peak 
$4.00, Salt Lake City, $20,00, and other points ; they will never 
forget this summer if they take the trip through the Arkansas 
cafion * it is one of the grand things of the world. 

To letters asking whether parties cannot find summer boarding 
places in Colorado ; we are assured this is just as possible as i 
the East; it is probable that many parties will camp out, it being 
remembered that it does not rain there inthe summer. Those 


intending to visit Denver, should write to F. Dick, Denver, Col., 
to engage room ; say how much you wish to pay and how long 
you will remain. 

This plan is feasible; to hire a Pullman for ten days at $45.00 
per day, $450.00; about fifty persons could occupy it, say $10.00 
each, or $1.00 per day ; it could be side-tracked at Denver and 
Food would be extra. 


used to sleep in. 
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California. 


Prof. Margaret E. Schallenberger, of Stanford university, in 
California, started the subject of Child Study last summer. The 
subject proposed was “ Children’s Rights, as Seen by Themselves.” 
Circulars were sent out to hundreds of teachers in California, and 
children from six to sixteen were asked to give their opinion on 
a hypothetical case what they thought of a certain Jennie who 
had a box of beautiful new paints, and while her mother was out 
one afternoon, painted all the parlor chairs and proudly exhibited 
her work to her mother when the latter returned. The children 
were asked to say what they would have said or done to Jennie if 
they had been the mother. The answers were classified under 
twelve heads: ‘“‘Jennie Ignorant,” “Jennie Explained to,” 
“Jennie Don’t Do It Again,” “ Jennie Made to Promise,” Jennie 
Threatened,” “‘ Jennie Made to Clean the Chairs,” “ Jennie Con- 
fined,” “ Jennie Loses Meal,” “ Jennie Loses Paint,” “ Jennie Sent 
to Bed,” “ Jennie Whipped,” and “ Jennie Punished.” 

Out of 2,000 boys and girls of six years 1,102 would whip Jen- 
nie ; out of the same number at eleven years, 763 would whip her; 
at sixteen, only 185 would whip her. Of 2,000 boys and girls at 
six none would have explained to Jennie why it was wrong to 
paint the chairs. At twelve years 181 would have it explained 
why it was wrong, and at sixteen, 751 would have made the ex- 
planation. Among the younger pupils the idea of revenge in 
punishment is chief. One nine-year-old boy wrote : 

“If I had been that woman I would have half-killed her.” 

Another would pile up punishment in this way : 

“If | had been Jennie’s mother I would of painted Jennie’s face 
and hands and toes. I would of switched her well. I would of 
washed her mouth out with soap and water, and should stand her 
on the floor for half an hour.” 

Most of the younger children thought Jennie ought to be made 
unhappy because she made her mother unhappy. Some thought 
also that she ought to be punished to prevent a repetition of the 
act. One aged fourteen, who had risen to the height of reform- 
ing Jennie wrote : 

“IT would have took her into the parlor and I would have talked 
to her about the injury she had done to the chairs, and talked 
kindly to her and explained to her how much mischief she had 
done in trying to please her mother.” 

A girl of fourteen wrote : 

“I think the mother was very unwise in losing her temper over 
something the child had done to please her. .I think it would 
have been far wiser to have kissed the little one and then ex- 
plained to her that the paints were not what was put on the chairs 
to make them look nice.” 

_ Another girl thought that Jennie’s mother ought to put herself 
in Jennie’s place before any form of punishment was devised. 

Prof. Schallenberger says : 

Young children are less merciful than older ones. When they appear 
cruel and resentful we know that they are exercising what they honestly 
consider the right of revenge. 

Boys are less merciful than girls. 

Younger children judge of actions by their resuits, older ones look at the 
motives which prompt them, Ifa young child disobeys a command and no 
bad results follow he doesn’t see that he has done wrong. 
=" which have in them the idea of restitution are common to 

es, 


Girls consider the why more than boys; they explain to Jennie oftener 
than boys do, 
Threats and forced promises do not impress children. 





Minnesota. 


There is a scarcity of women teachers in Duluth. They marry 
off rapidly, it is said ; even the unsuccessful in teaching are gob- 
bled up if they are pretty. 


In St. Paul there was fault found with Supt. Gilbert and the 

board of education that there was not sufficient temperance in- 
struction given. The attorney-general said : 
_ “Where a city like St. Paul has organized a graded system of 
instruction, beginning with the primary department and culmi- 
nating in the high school, it is for its board of education, in a fair 
endeavor to observe the requirements of the law, to determine to 
what extent, in what grades, and by what means instruction upon 
the subjects named shall be imparted. A ‘systematic and regu- 
lar instruction * in those subjects does not require daily or weekly 
Instruction, or instruction in every grade. It is a sufficient com- 
pliance with the law when the general system of education 
adopted by the board embraces appropriately in its course a rea- 
sonable amount of instruction in physiology and hygiene by aid 
of text-books so prepared as to emphasize and illustrate the per- 
hicious effects of the use of stimulants and narcotics.” 


The law provides that the state shall appropriate $10,000 an- 
nually for the support of the public school !ibraries. Any school 
district in the state, by raising $20 may secure aid to the amount 
of $20 more in establishing a library, and to the amount of $10 
annually, providing a like or greater amount is raised by the dis- 
trict. These books must be selected by the library school board, 
The books are purchased through a contractor, who furnishes the 
books at very low rates. Every two years bids upon selected 
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books are advertised for, and contracts are awarded to the lowest 
bidder. 

Since the law went into effect abcut 2,000 libraries have been 
organized in the state, and about $25,000 is expended annually. 
The number of books on the approved list is between 1,300 and 
1,400. 


When Miss Arnold left Minneapolis for Boston Mrs. Cooley 
took her place. Then it was desired to put a man in Mrs. C’.s 
place (the head of Adams school) because the feeling is that a 
male principal is sadly needed; but women will work cheaper 
and this disposes of the matter. 


A writer in the Minneapolis 7mes speaks up for men as prin- 
cipals of the schools. “There is a great army of boys in Minne- 
apolis, between the ages of thirteen and twenty-one, who ought 
to be in school, but who are not. The great majority of these boys 
are roaming the streets in abject idleness and dense ignorance of 
the useful subjects taught in our public schools. The reason for 
this is, as it seems to me, there comes a time when every boy 
wants to break the apron strings. He expects to be a man some 
time, and he is constantly looking about for some man to follow 
in the footsteps of. I have observed that every boy has a model 
—some man, never a woman, of whom he thinks much, and is 
constantly patterning after, and I have also observed that little boys 
almost invariably select as their model some man whom they are 
frequently brought in contact with in their daily life. Men would 
inspire our boys to noble effort. Boys passed the baby period 
would naturally accept their teacher or their principal as a model. 
I care not what may be argued to the — the fact remains 
that there comes a time in every little boy’s life when he has a 
certain contempt for female jurisdiction over him. He hardly 
knows why, but he despises a woman’s authority, and stubbornly 
rebels against it,” ; _ a 

They have an “open parliament” in Minneapolis and it dis- 
cussed education. Supt. Jordan said that: “One of the great- 
est and most difficult problems that faced school authorities was 
the appointment of teachers. This duty was made doubly hard 
by the attitude of many well-intentioned people who were al- 
ways clamoring for the recognition of ‘home talent’ and appeal- 
ing on the grounds of charity and kindness. Do you want a girl, 
inexperienced, without any training or preparation or in fact any 
qualification, to go in and take charge of fifty little children, simply 
because she lives in Minneapolis, or do you prefer a teacher who 
is competent, trained, and perfected, even if she lives in Boston ? 
Which is the best for us? This is the great trouble we have to 
contend with, It is a very bad feature to encourage this hiring 
teachers simply because r A live in your city. There are some- 
thing like 300 applications from Minneapolis teachers for posi- 
tions and only forty-seven positions to fill. We ought to realize 
that there are other qualifications necessary in teachers than sim- 
ply the fact that their fathers happen to pay taxes in this city. 
Charity is often urged in support of an applicant. But there 
should be no such thing as sentiment in so important an affair as 
the selection of teachers for our children, It should be purely a 
matter of business.” 

Kansas City. 

A petition of 1387 persons was presented to the board of edu- 
cation asking that no Catholics be employed as teachers in the 
public schools. R. L. Yeager, the a replying, says: 

“The public schools belong to all the people and all have equal 
rights in them, They are supported from taxes raised from all 
the people, without regard to their faith, creed, or party affilia- 
tions. The public schools must be kept non-partisan and non- 
sectarian. The moment you cut loose from these two cardinal 
points, that moment you have entered the wedge that will ulti- 
mately destroy the good mission of the common schools. = 

“We do not believe that it is within our province to inquire 
into a person’s faith, creed, or party affiliations. It matters not 
whether they are Jew or Gentile. Is the applicant honest, com- 
petent, and of good moral character, and will he or she make a 
good, earnest, and loyal teacher in our schools ? is the great ques- 
tion with us in the employment of teachers. 

‘* In view of the fact that we have been advised that the report 
has become quite current that a large number—some say a ma- 
jority—of our teachers are Catholics, we determined, in justice to 
all, to ascertain the facts, We have employed in our schools 349 
teachers, and of this number not more than thirty, at the outside, 
are of the Catholic faith, a fraction over eight per cent. ; 

“We have understood that the specific cause of complaint as 
to the Scarritt school is the fact that two sisters, or nuns, one 
from Arkansas and one from Missouri, visited at this school. 
Scarcely a day passes that we do not have teachers from the out- 
side visiting some of our schools. The principal of the Scarritt, 
Mr. Hisey, who is a Quaker, has made a specialty of teaching 
numbers, and has created quite an interest in his method. It is 
not unusual for outside teachers to visit his school to investigate 
his methods. The two sisters having heard of it came to see for 
themselves, in order to introduce the best methods in their 
schools. We feel complimented when outside teachers, we care 
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not who they are, come to our schools to see and learn our 
methods, as it is an evidence of the fact that our schools are 
standing in the front rank of common school education. 

“We are ever ready to receive and adopt suggestions that will 
elevate and better our schoo!s, as our greatest concern is the 
welfare of our schools. For the above reasons we cannot grant 
your request, and we believe that, when the sober second thought 
comes you will approve our course,” 





Massachusetts 
Massachusetts outranks all the states in educational en- 
thusiasm. There are great educational men in that state. At 


Greenfield 200 teachers met May 11. 

Lizzie A, Mason, superintendent , spcke in the intermediate and 
primary section on language work. She set forth practical plans 
for creating an interest among the youngest scholars in literature, 
inciting it at the outset by the telling and remembrance of stories. 
Henry T. Bailey gave an address on drawing in connection with 
nature study, and Supt. Geo. H. Danforth spoke on geography. 
The beginning should be with the child's direct observation of 
his environment, coupled at once with a study of geographic 
symbols. 

Supt. C. H. Morss gave an address on “Science Teaching,” 
Prof. Chas. F. Adams, on “ The Ways of Improving the Teaching 
of Geography ;” and John T. Prince, on ‘ Correct Methods of 
Teaching Advanced Reading.” Mr, Prince stated the purpose of 
teaching reading in the higher grades to be not merely to stimulate 
the recognition of ideas, nor only to encourage the formation of 
ideas, but to arouse the faculty of assimilating ideas of the author 
read with those of the reader, so educating the whole mind. The 
reading habit must be formed, the love of the best reading stimu- 
lated and reading made pleasurable. He denounced the too close 
analysis of what was read, and contrasted it to the process which 
trained the reader to grasp the thought of what was read. He 
disapproved the indiscriminate use of the newspaper for school 
reading. The devotion of teachers to expression as the chief end 
of teaching reading was sharply criticised. 

Singing instruction was actually exemplified by Mrs. L. E. 
Sanderson with children from several grades. Beginning with 
the first year she showed the method used in each year. The 
smallest children showed a remarkable readiness in singing at 
sight, giving the notes as they were named by the teacher their 
correct sound and seldom faltering. With each following class 
it was shown how the work was advanced, and the boys and 
girls enjoyed the work almost as much as the audience. 

Henry T. Bailey spoke on drawing in connection with history, 
geography, and language, and illustrating his points with black- 
board sketches. He drew as fast as he spoke and skilfully 
proved how simply drawings could serve to help in these 
branches. He insisted that every caild should know the origin 
of architectural forms and ornaments and be able to tell them 
wherever they were found. 

Supt. W. P. Beckwith discussed the correlation of studies and 
Frank A. Hill took manual training. . lt must be looked at as 
a mental developer, and last an instrument of moral growth, for 
every good work must seek its foundations in the hardpan of the 
right spirit within, the spirit which will make every blow of the 
hammer a blow for fitness and truth, contributing : ot merely to 
the external result, but to the mental and moral uplifting of the 
worker. An interesting exhibit of the manual works in the 
Springfield schools was displayed. 

The principal of the North Adams high school sent in his res 
ignation in April which was accepted. Afterwarc the committee 
concluded to dismiss him. 

Hon. J. D. Miller has just been appointed on the state board: of 
education in place of A, P. Stone; he was born in Athol, gradu- 
ated from Williams college with honor in 1864, and afterward 
taught school; 1886 purchased the Leominster Enterfrise. 


The Newton school board has voted that after the close of the 
public schools in June, slates and pencils shall be dispensed with, 
and pencils and paper substituted in their place. This isa move- 
ment that is extending over the country with great rapidity, and 
appears to have much in it to command attention. 


The Worcester school board has re-elected Clarence F, Carroll 
superintendert of schools and advanced hi salary from $3500 to 
$4000. We rejoice in this, Mr, Carroll was a “ New Education ”’ 
man in the days when they were not popular at all. All of those 
men who came forward ten years ago and said, “Count me as 
one who means to study education ” have risen to places of high 
usefulness, 


The Everett Press says: “A man no more than gets himself in 
touch with the community and fully appreciative to the needs of 
the schools and in trim to do his best work, when some neighbor- 
ing city, richer in this world’s goods than Everett, swoops down 
and.bears off the prize. The city’s mission in this matter seems 
to be to take young men comparatively new to the business of 
teaching and furnish them with the necessary experience to make 
them vaiuable to some other community. This is about the size 
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of it up to date. Some of these days the school committee wil} 
wake up and meet the issue by resolving to place the charge of 
the grammar schools in the hands of experienced women teachers, 
as is done in a good many cities which lead Everett in educational 
facilities by a large margin.” 


Dr. Frank E. Spaulding has been appointed superintendent of 
the public schools at Ware at a salary of $1,800 the first year, 
He Is a graduate of Amherst college (1889) and taught school at 
the Louisville military academy and at the Amherst summer 
school of languages. He went to Germany in 1894, and took the 
degree of Ph. D. at the university at Leipsic. This year he was 
made honorary member of Clark university, of Worcester. 


A. W. Edson writes of the schools of Athol: “I am free to 
say that I know of no other town in the state that has made 
greater advance within the past few years in the erection of 
school buildings and their equipment, in the ability of the teachers, 
and in the character of instruction.” 

He well says: ‘The great weakness of city schools is the 
fact that politics too often controls the selection of school com- 
mitteemen and the appointment of teachers. If men are chosen 
on strictly party lines, their chief qualifications being their willing- 
ness to care for their friends, the good of the schools must ne- 
cessarily be of secondary importance. The result is that often 
inferior and unworthy teachers are selected, and, when once in 
their position, social, political, and religious influences unite to 
retain them, in spite of the poor quality of their work. In such 
places home talent is apt to be at a premium, irrespective of any 
question of fitness.” 

In addressing the teachers he asked them to write upon a slip 
of paper their definition of teaching, of which several were read 
and commented upon. His definition of teaching was this: 
“ Teaching is presenting to the learner’s mind the thing to be 
known, so that he may come to know it by his own thinking.” 


The Boston, Mass., Hera/d says: “ During the last fifty years 
successive generations of boys and girls have been sent out into 
the world without knowing how to play properly, without the 
training to restrain themselves from acts of violence toward one 
another when they are in earnest to gain their end. They have 
not learned the lesson of self-restraint, either at home or at 
school, to such an extent that they could control themselves 
when they entered into the field of active life. One of the chief 
lessons to be acquired in an education is self-control, and per- 
haps there is no point where the school-room has a closer rela- 
tion to the life of the people than where it leaves off and the ac- 
tual work of life begins. Whatever is neglected in the way of 
self-control in the school-room is sure to demand repression 
when young persons go out to begin life for themselves. 

“Within the school-room the restraint is such that the children 
are under discipline, and the test of a school is quite as much in 
the way in which the pupils behave immediately outside of 
school as in the actual exercises under the teacher. The play- 
ground is a miniature world by itself, in which boys and girls 
settle their differences according to such rules as they have been 
taught to observe, and the spirit and power of the school are 
illustrated during the period of recess as in no other way. It is 
believed by many that the houses of correction and other penal 
institutions might have been much less crowded than they have 
been in recent years if our people in charge of the public schools 
had better understood the relations of play to work, giving to 
boys playgrounds of sufficient size for their favorite games and 
an opportunity to work off their animal spirits in a wholesome 
way, 


Principal Chopin at Fitchburg said: ‘‘ Manual training increases 
interests and keeps boys at school. The testimony for the manual 
training schools to this point is overwhelming. Boys who have 
shirked their tasks, wasted their time and hated study, have de- 
veloped into painstaking students and thus valuable lives have 
been saved from uselessness, One of the pathetic evils of our 
school system is that the high school courses, which, rightly en- 
joyed, are the most valuable and helpful. are lost by the great 
majority of children. About one-tenth of our pupils attend the 
high school. Ninety per cent. have dropped by the wayside. 
Poverty has withdrawn some from the school-rooms into the mills, 
but indifference has taken away more than poverty. Boy nature 
is eminently practical, and constantly asking, ‘ What's the good ? 
and we elders are often hard pressed for an acceptable answer. 





Michigan. 


The Swedish system of manual training, known as sloyd, was 
introduced into the Manistee schools. A small but thoroughly 
equipped room was fitted up and the work placed in charge of 
Mr. J. O. Batey. The benches, seven in number, are provide 
with a vise at each end ; thus accommodating two pupils at each 
bench. About sixty pupils, divided into four classes, from the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, are taking the work. The tools 
are canveniently arranged in cupboards and are used as needed 
by all, excepting that each bench is supplied with two rulers, 
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pencils, try-squares, Compasses, and sloyd knives The pupil, 
having made on paper or the blackboard a working drawing, 
with exact measurements of the object he is to make, himself 
selects the tools and material for its construction, under the su- 
pervision of the instructor, and when the model is completed, if it 
reaches the proper standard of excelience, it is marked or 
stamped as “ approved work” and the maker allowed to take it 
home. 


New York City. 


Twelve new sites for schools have been selected. There are 
school-houses enough and seats enough, but they are not in the 
right places. 


The 7rzbune says respecting the efforts for the new school bill 
in New York City: ‘‘ Bitter opposition was aroused, however, be- 
cause it wiped out the power of the ward trustees, who under the 
existing system appointed teachers in the schools, This was a 
blow at ‘patronage’ that could not be endured. Accordingly 
the trustees and teachers who have secured appointments at their 
hands joined in opposing the bill. No possible influence that 
could be brought to bear in their behalf was neglected. Never- 
theless, the bill passed the assembly successfully. But Tammany 
Hall was against school reform, as it is against reform of every 
kind, and by a combination of its representatives with the Platt 
Republicans the bill had the life crushed out of it. Those in favor 
of reform must be prepared to makea good fight; to begin early 
and keep it up late. The schools of New York and Brooklyn 
ought to be put in the first rank of the public schools of the coun- 
try. They are far from that now. What is required is a radical 
change in the method of school administration and the elevation 
of the teaching to the scientific standard.” 


The 7#mes says: ‘‘ Why should the teachers object to a com- 
petent board of superintendents in place of the twenty-four boards 
of ward trustees, many of whom have proved to be incompetent, 
unless they are afraid of the requirement of a higher standard of 
qualification and of conduct ? It is not to be dened that that is 
one of the objects sought in the pending bill, and if the teachers 
are opposed to that, it looks bad for the teachers. They have 
unwittingly furnished by this protest confirmation of the suspi- 
cion that favoritism and political influence, rather than high qual- 
ifications and good character, have prevailed to secure ‘ position 
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and advancement’ through the trustees, for no teacher relying 
on his merits and his record would have anything to fear from 
the change, and to harmonize the administration of the schools.” 





Brooklyn. 


Changes are to be made in the course of study, among them 
the teaching of inventional geometry in connection with drawing ; 
the teaching of natural science in the grammar schools in con- 
nection with geography; the postponement of the time when 
geography shall begin to the eighth grammar grade; the reduc- 
tion of the amount of work in the formal study of grammar and 
the reduction in the amount of work inthe formal study of his- 
tory. 

A larger selection of supplementary readers and the reading of 
single short works in English and literature, connected with his- 
tory and geography. Instruction in hygiene will be given in 
connection with physical exercises daily. $14,000 of the library 
fund will be spent for supplementary reading and reference 
books. 

The Brooklyn Eag/e says: “ Recently one of the pupils of a 
Brooklyn grammar school put his books under his desk and 
mastered his next day’s lessons before going home, The teacher 
discovered this fact and, although he had his lesson, he was 
marked with a failure because he had not learned his lesson 
after hours and away from school. It was his duty, she said, to 
sit upright and fold his arms after his own recitations were over.” 

An hour or two of the practical study of the stars, of minerals, 
of plants, of the lower forms of life would be an hour well spent 
for every scholar in the city. It is absurd that men and women 
—millions of them—should grow up in ignorance of the com- 
monest facts relating to these things, when they are forced to 
know so much that is useless. It is twice as important to know 
dandelions from English plantains as it is to know the principal 
town in southern Siberia. It is twice as important to know quartz 
from feldspar as it is to know the answer to one of those foolish 
conundrums about the price of onions at 18 and 34 67ths cents 
a peck if a man concluded to take only § of a bushel. It is twice 
as important to know Venus from Saturn as it is to know the 
proportion borne by two sides of an isosceles triangle to the 
other two sides. It is twice as important to know what insects 
are harmful to vegetation as it is to know who Dioscorides and 
Cantharides were. 

A meeting in the interest of education in art was held May 17; 





Vacancies * #*# 


TOORMORAOKE Or 1895-1806. 


We have on our books 1600 vacant positions to be filled during the next three months, 


somewhat as follows: 


Superintendencies of Public Schools, 
16 positions above $2000 


Superintendencies of Public Schools, 
24 positions between $1500 and $2000 


Superintendencies, 
69 positions between $1200 and $1500 


Superintendencies, 
140 positions below $1000 





The places range 


High School Principalships, 
2 positions above $2000 
High School Principalships, 
6 positions between $1500 and $2000 
High School Principalships, 
. 10 positions between $1200 and $1500 
High School Principalships, 
12 positions between $1000 and $1200 


High School Principalships, 


70 positions beiow $1000 


For high school assistants we have a large number of positions in almost every state, including a great 


variety of work, both general and special. 


Grammar, Intermediate and Primary teachers we can place almost without limit as to number. In these 


departments we always have many times as many positions as teachers registered. 


teacher who registers, in a desirable position. 


We also need Public School Teachers of Music, Drawing, Penmanship and Kindergarten work. 


We can place every good 


Teachers 


who can combine two or more specialties find it easy to secure large salaries. 


Professors and teachers of special branches are especially in demand through our agency. 


We have a large 


. elias : ; ; : . > 

umber of excellent positions in Latin, Mathematics, Literature, History, German, French, Sciences, etc., etc. 

‘ You are invited to send at once for our circulars and large manual showing the work we have done during 
the past ten years. We are confident we can be of service to every successful teacher. Address, 


TEACHERS’ 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


6034 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 
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an account of which is given in another column, At this meet- 
ing Principal Gallagher of the Teachers’ Training school said : 
“I should like to know, how many things it is proposed to teach 
in our schools, and then how many hours there are to be in each 
school session. Drawing is valuable. So is blacksmithing. So 
is wheelwrighting. So is any occupation which auy large number 
of men follow. But men who know the value of time want to 
find out how many hours you propose to give drawing and 
what studies you are going to omit in order to let it in. These 
generalities we have heard may do in some eastern section 
at a cross-road’s school teachers’ convention, but I think we 
are after something else here. The Brooklyn teachers are able 
to do some things for themse!ves. I do not see why they should 
be instructed by the superintendent of schools of a small-sized 
town in Connecticut.” 

Principal Stebbins said : “ It seems as if the friends of drawing 
were constantly in need of getting together to assure themselves 
of the success of their cause. They talk about magnificent re- 
sults in other cities, Fiod out what that means, stripped of its 
verbiage. It simply means that the pupils do the work actually 
required of them. Granted that they do the work, what value is 
it all? I venture to say that a jury of disinterested persons who 
should examine into the character of this so called drawing work 
would report decidedly against you. Its advocates claim that it 
has a distinct educational value. The question is whether draw- 
ing is an object of practical value, like geography and arithmetic. 

“I would like to see one grade teacher who has reached years 
of maturity and has learned to draw successfully. There may 
be one or two, but they are exceptions. If that be the case, 
what will we do, according to these exponents of drawing in the 
schools ? Why, we'll gloss it over. We'll learn a few tricks of 
the trade. We'll pretend we know how to draw and to teach 
drawing, though we have no real knowledge of the subject what- 
ever. The putting of this load on the grade teachers of this city 
will result simply in making hypocrites of teachers I know that 
it cannot be attained by superficial methods and a mere smatter- 
ing of knowledge. If you put the work upon us in Brooklyn, 
you know it won't be done ; it will be a fraud all through.” 

The Brooklyn Zag/e says: ‘“‘ Nothing taught in the schools, or 
out of them, has a greater practical value than drawing, and if 
the practical only is to be the test of usefulness in any branch, 
surely no principal will have the hardihood to argue for the 
practical value of the higher mathematics. Not one man in a 
thousand—no, not one in ten thousand—has any more use for 
algebra, or geometry, or trigonometry, or calculus, or even the 
more abstruse and advanced parts a arithmetic than he has for 
the grammar of the Zulu language. If he were an engineer or 
astronomer, to be sure, he would find them of benefit, and so if 
he were a missionary or miner he might find it useful to talk 
Zulu ; but few are either engineers or missionaries. 

“Drawing, in the first place, teaches correctness of observation, 
just as mathematics teach correctness in purely mental processes. 
Our knowledge is largely gained through the eye, and it is im- 
portant that the eye should have the habit of clear seeing. It 
teaches firmness and certainty of hand, which is of practical use 
in almost every walk of life, whether one elects to be a penman 
or a blacksmith. Incidentally, too, the habits of using the pencil 
and of observing closely the things that the pencil is to outline, 
improve the knowledge of proportion, and it may be said that 
the effect on the understanding is not unlike that of mathematics.” 


TEACHERS 


Contemplating a trip to Denver, to attend the Convention of the National 
Educational Association, in July, will have all their traveling troubles 
borne, and wants looked after by an agent in charge, if they will join the 
special excursion, arranged for by Mr. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Charles W. Cole, Albany, N. Y., the Committee on Transportation 
for Western New York. They will also secure the lowest rates, the finest 
accommodations, the quickest time, and the best meals. 


This special train will leave Syracuse at 4 P.M., and Buffalo at 8.00 P.M., 

on July 3, and arrive at Denver, at 5.30 P.M., on July 5. It will be com- 
sed of the finest sleeping cars, and will be run via the West Shore, Nickel 
late Road, and the Northwestern-Union Pacific route. 


Special rates have been authorized by all lines to Syracuse and return on 
the occasion of the Convention of the State Educational Association, July 
1, 2and 3. All teachers in New York State are requested to attend this 
Convention at Syracuse, and to join the special party for Denver, leaving 
at 4,00 P M,, July 3. 

Teachers purchasing tickets via West Shore R. R. from points east of 
Syracuse, to the Denver Convention, will be allowed a stop-over at Syracuse 
to attend the State Convention, 

For all particulars as to rates, diverse routes, sleeping cir reservations, 
&c, &c., write . Bardeen, Chairman Transportation Committee, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; or F. J. Moore, General Agent, Nickel Plate Road, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Don't Worry Yourself 
and don’t worry the baby ; avoid both unpleasant conditions by giving the 
chil! pure, digestible food. Don’t use solid preparations. /n/ant Health 
is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your address to the New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is everywhere acknowledged the greatest remedy for 
all scrofula diseases. 
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Summer Schools, 
NEw ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Maértha’s Vineyard Summer School at Cottage City, 
Beginning July 8, continuing five weeks. Dr. W. A. Mowry, Hyde Park, 
Mass., President, ; 

Harvard University Summer School, beginning July 5. Address M. 
Chamberlain, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., Clerk of committee, 

The Sauveur College of Languages and the Amherst Summer School at 
Amherst College, Aipherst, Mass. Begins July 1, continuing six weeks, 
L. Sauveur, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres’t, W. L. Montague, M.A., Ph.D , Direc- 
tor and Manager. 

Plymouth School of“Applied Ethics, at Plymouth, Mass. 
beginning July 8, 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
and July. Addtess H. W. Tyler, secretary. 

Clark University Summer School at Worcester, Mass. ‘July 15-27. 

The H. E. Holt Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony at Tufts College, 
Mass. July 30-AugyY 21. Address Mrs, H. E. Holt, Sec'y, Lexington, 
Mass. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science at Springfield, 
Mass. Aug. 28-31. 

Amherst Summer School. July 1-Aug.9. Amherst, Mass 
Montague, 

\/ Emerson College of Oratory Summer School. 
ineyard. Emerson, 
CONNECTICUT.—Connecticut Sugimer School for Teachers at Norwich, 

July 8-26. Address Chas. D. Hine, Hartford, Sec’y. 

RHODE ISLAND.—American Institate of Normal Methods, Eastern ses- 
sion at Providence, R. I, July 16—Aug. Address Albert A. Silver, 110 
Bolyston st,, Buston, Mass. 

VERMONT,—Summer School of Languages, Rutland, July 8-Aug 2, 
August Knoflach, Pd. D., 75 E. 61st St., N. Y. City, 

Summer School, July 8-22, Morrisville, Vt. 

Summer School, Barton, Vt., July 8-22. 

Summer School Bethel, Vt., July 28-Aug. 12. 

Summer School, Brandon, Vt. July 28-Aug. 12. 

Summer School, Fssex Junction, Vt. July 28-Aug. 12. 

MAINE.—Summer Course in Science, Bowdoin col:ege, Brunswick, Me. 
July 9-Aug. 13. F.C. Robinson, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—Summer School of Methods at Plymouth, Aug. 19 
-31. 


Five weeks, 


Summer courses during June 


Prof. W, L. 


July 8—Aug.5. Martha's 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEw York.—The Mid-Sumier School at Owego, N,. Y., July 15-Aug. 
2. Address Geo. R, Winslow, Binghamton, N. Y. 

University of the City of New York. Summer courses will be given in a 
new building of \the ungergraduate college at University Heights, New 
Ycrk City, begintiing July g-Aug. 17. (Mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
biology, experimental! pyschology, thecry and practice, of teaching.) Henry 
M. McCracken, LL.D., Chancelior, L. J. Tompkins, Registrar. 

The National Summér School at Glens Falls, N. Y. Three weeks, 
Beginning Tuesday, July 16, 1895. Sherman Wiliams, Manager. 

Cornell University —— School, at Ithaca, N. Y. July 8—August 16. 
Professor Charles E. Benrfett, Cornell University, Chairman of Executive 
Committee. / 

School of Languages at Réint o’ Woods, Long Island, 

Long Island Chautayqua at Point o’ Woods. Teachers’ Retreat, July 4 
-Sept. 1. Rev. A. E. Zolton, Patchogue. : 

Moer’s Summer School at Moer’s, N.Y. July 22-Aug. 16. Address Fred. 

. Duffey, Moer's, N, Y, af, 

Catholic Summer School of Améfica, near Plattsburg, N. Y. July 6 
Aug. 109. 

Chautauqua Summer Schools, at Chautauqua. 

X Duncan, Syracuse, N. Y, 

Cayuga Lake Summer SchooVof Methods at Ithaca, N. Y. 
16. Mr. F, D. Boynton, 

Central New York Summer School at Tully Lake, July 16-Aug. 2. J. 

AA. Bassett, Richfield Springs, N. Y. , 

NEw JERSEY.—The Berlitz Schookiof Languages at Asbury Park, N. J. 
Address 1122 Broadway, New York City. toe 

PENNSYLVANIA.—American Society tor\yhe Extension of University 
Teaching. Summer Course of lectures University of Pennsylvan’a, 
Philadelphia, July 1-26. Edward T. Devine, 111 S. 15th St., Philadelphia. 

Conneaut Lake Summer School b Pedagogy at Exposition Park begins 
July 8. 


July 6-Aug. 16. W. A. 


Begins July 


CENTRAL STATES, 

ILLINoIs,—Cook County Normal Summer School, Chicago, (Engle 
wood), Ill. Three weeks, July 15-Aug. 3. “Wilber S. Jackman, manager, 
6916 Perry avenue, Chicago. 

Prang Summer School at Manual Training School, Chicago. Three 
weeks, begius Jury 29, Address Prang Puucational Company, 151 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. 

Chicago Kindergarten,College Summer School of Pedagogy, July 15- 

ug. 10, Miss Elizabeth Harrison, principal. 

School of Social Sciegee, Chicago, Ill. Aug. 22-29. ‘ 
> American Institute of Notma! Methods: Western session at Highland 
park, Ill., Aug. 6-23. Address A. W. Hobsigy, business manager, 262 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Eastern session at Providence, R I., July 16-Aug- 
2. Address Albert A. Silver, 110 Boylston st., Boston, Mass. 

Berlitz Summer School of Languages, Chicago, Ill. Address 1122 Brcad- 

“way, New York, 





Reduced Rates to Denver, Col., via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


For the accommodation of persons who desire to visit Colorado on the 
occasion of the meeting of the National Educational Association, at De- 
ver, Col., July 5 to 12, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell excur 
sion tickets on July 3, 4 and 5, to Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou, and 
Pueblo, at the extremely low rate of $50.75 from New York, $49.25 from 
Philadelphia, $47.50 from Baltimore and Washington, $47.25 from Harris- 
burg ; proportionate rates from other points. 

These tickets will be good for return passage from Colorado points 00 
July 12, 13, 14 and 15, with an extension until September 1, if desired. _ 

A special train of Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars will be run, leaving Ne¥ 
York at 10.10 A.M., July 4, stopping at prominent intermediate points 
and arriving at Denver on the afternoon of July 6. 

This affords a grand opportunity for a trip to the world-renowned Rocky 
Mountain resorts in Colorado at a comparatively small cost. 
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Summer School, Whiversity of Illinois, Champaign, June 17-July 15. 
David Kinley, Urbana, III. 
Illinois State Normal University at Normal, May 27-June 14, Dr. John 
Ww, Cook Summer Schoolof Greer College at Hoopestown, June 11-Aug. 3. 
{Simeon W. Dixon. 
Summer Session of the Columbia School of Oratory and Physical Cul- 
p at Chicago, July 2-27. Mary A. Blood, 17 Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Summer School of Elocution at Soper School of Oratory , Chicago. Be- 
\ gins July r. 
rs i Moines Summer School of Methods, Juiy 9-Aug. 2. W. A. 
Crusinberry, manager. Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Summer Latin rare Drake University. Nine weeks devoted exclusively 2 Begins June 12. H. B. Brown. 


to Latin. June 24-Aug. 23. C.O. Denny, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
Summer School of Western Normal College. Shenandoah, Iowa, June 
As1-Aug. 1. J. M. Hussey, Pres. 
Summer Training School for Teachers at Des Moines. Begins June 18. 
& Elizabeth K. Matthews. 

WIscONSIN.—Summer Schogl, University of Wisconsin at Madison, 
July 9-Aug. 3. Prof. J. W. Stearns. 

\. Turner School for Physical Training at Milwaukee, Wis., July 1-Aug. 10. 
Prof. Carl Bete, Kansas City, Mo. 

July 8.-Aug. 16.—Polk County Teachers’ Summer School at St. Croix 
Falls, Wis. Address Paul Vandereike, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 

Wisconsin County Summer Schools, at De Pere, Ahnapee, Chippewa 
Falls, Arcadia, Merrill. Ellsworth, Appleton. 

July 14-Aug. 4.—Columbian Qatholic Summer School, Madison, Wis. 

Dr, E. McLaughlin, Fond du Lac, Wis., secretary. 

/ KansaS.—Topeka Summer Institute, June 3~July 1, and July 20. Ad- 
dress W. M. Davidson, Topeka, Kans. 
, Kansas State Normal Summer School at Emporia, June 14-Aug. 2 
Ww. G. Stevenson 
Linn County Institute and Summer School at Pleasanton. Begins June 
}i7. J.C Lowe, Mound City. 

Ou10.—Summer School of Western Reserve University at Cleveland, 
July 1-27. Address Prof. H. E. Bourne, Station B, Cleveland, Ohio. 

School of Theology at Western Reserve University: Ten days, begin- 
ning July 8. 

, Summer Normal Training School of National Normal University at 
«Lebanon. June 18-Aug. 8. Alfred Holbrook, 

Art Academy of Cincinnati June 17-Aug. 24. A. T. Goshorn. 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, will hold a ten days’ session for the dis- 
cussion of social economics, the last ten days in June. 

MICHIGAN.—University qf Michigan Summer School. July 8-Aug. 16. 
Address James H, Wade, Sec’y of University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Alma College Summer Schgpl at Alma, Michigan July 8, continuing 4 
weeks. Address Jos, T. Northon, Alma, Mich. 

Kindergarten Training Schoui at Grand Rapids, Mich. Mrs. Lucretia 
Willard Treat, principal. July 5 Sept 1. Address Clara Wheeler. Box 
44. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Petoskey Normal School and Business College at Petoskey, Mich Sum- 
ow terms begin May 6, June 3-17, and July 1-15. Address M. O. Graves, 

s % 


\ June 1-Aug. 26.— Summer Session Flint Normal College. 
Bay View, Michigan, nmer University. July 10-Aug. 14. 
six complete schools. J. M. Halt, Flint, Mich., supt. 
{Summer School of Pedagogy and Review in connection with Benton 
“Harbor College and Normal. June 24-Aug. 2. G. J. Edgecumbe. 
Summer Term of Ferris Industrial School, Big Rapids, Mich. May 20- 
July 1. W.N. Ferris. 
Albion College Summer School at Albion, Mich. July 2-31. 
} National Summer Music School, Conservatory of Music, Detroit, July 
“12. Mrs. Emma A. Thomas. 


Embraces 
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NEBRASKA.—Summer Schogk Lincoln Normal University, Normal, 
Neb. June 4-Aug. 5. J. F. Taylor, 
, Summer School, Cotner University, Lincoln, Neb, July 1-Aug. 16, J. 
“A, Beattie, Pres. Bethany. 
The Orleans Chautauqua and Summer School at Orleans, Neb. June 
10-July 6. R. H, Esterbrook, sec’y. 
4 Nebraska Normal College Summer Session at Wayne. 
J. M. Pile. 
y Summez Session of Fremont Normal School and Commercial Institute 
“at Fremont. Begins June 11. W.H. Clemmons. 
INDIANA.—Summer School of Northein Indiana Normal at Valparaiso. 


L JOURNAL. 






Begins June 10, 


ty Summer Session fof Marion. Normal College. Begins July 22. A. 
“' Jons. 
) Summer School of Central Normal College at Danville. 
1. J, A. Joseph, 
\ Crawfordsville Normal Summer school, 
‘Y Baker, 
Summer School of Southern Indiana Normal College at Mitchell. June 
41-July 22. John C. Wiliis. 
Summer school of Tri-State Normal College at Angola. 
21. L. M. Sniff. 
KENTUCKY.—Summer Session of Central Normal School at Waddy. 


Begins June 


July 1-Aug. 23. M. W. 


Begins May 


> Begins June 11. J. B. Secrest. 


, Summer Session of Elliott Institute and Normal School, June 4-July 
«30. Whitty Waldrop, Kirksville. ; 
ALABAMA.—Summer School at Eufaula, Ala. Begins June 17, continu- 
yng ten weeks, F. L. Mc Coy, Principal, Eufaula, Ala. ' 
MISSIsSIPPI.—Mississippi Summer Normal Peabody tate § Institutes. 
Four weeks at Aberdeen, June Meriden, June 6, Brookhaven, June 24. 
Colored Normals: Tougalow, June 3, Greenville. June 3. West Point. 
July 1. Sardis, June 17. 
NorTH CAROLINA.—University of North Carolina Summer School at 
Chapel Hill, June 25-July 26, Edwin A. Alderman, i 
Summer School for Teachers anq Students at the University of North 
Carolina. June 25-July 26. Address Geo. T. Winston, president of the 
university, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
FLORIDA.—Atlanta Chautauqup-at Ponce de Leon Springs. June 25- 
July 8 
A Texse.—Sumener Normal, Salado, Texas, June 24-Aug. 16. T. J. 
Witt, 
¥ State School of Methods at Dallas. June 4-22. Supt. J. L. Long. 
Special Summer Normal Term of Spirey’s High School, at 1emple. 
July 22-Oct. 11, W. E, Spirey. 
GEORGIA.—Southern Summer Normal Music School, at Cumberland 
Island, June 25-July 5. B.C. Davis 
TENNESSEE,—Summer Session of Southern Normal Univers:ty at Hunt- 
Ahgdon. May 14-July 4. J. A. Baker. 
Tirrell College, Summer Session, at Decherd, July 2-Aug. 24. Jas. 
W. Tirrell. 
VIRGINIA.—Virginia Summer School of Methods. Four weeks, begins 
June 24. Address E. C. Glass’ Lynchburg, Va. 
LovuIstaNA.—Summer Normal School at Lake Charles. May 27-June 
22. B.C. Caldwell. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN AND PACIFIC STATES. 


CoLora DO,—Colorado Summer School of Science, Philosophy and Lan- 
guages, Colorado Spriggs. Four weeks, beginninn July 15. George B. 
Turnbull, A. M., Prin. High Schoo!, Colorado Springs, director. 

Summer School of Univepsity of Colorado at Boulder. July 13-Aug. 
24- Carl N. Beker. 

Summer School at Denver, Colo, Under the auspices of the Denver 


MINNEsOTA,—U niversity Summer School at the University of Minnesota, > Rormal and Preparatory School. six weeks. June 15-July 206. Fred. 


Minneapolis. July 29-Aug. 25. N.‘W. Pendergast, Supt. of Pub. Instruc- 
tion, St. Paul, Minn., and Prof. D. L. Kiehle. 


) Dick. ex-state superintendent, principal. 


(CONTINVED ON PAGE 455.) 








Purify 

And Enrich 
Your Blood 
By Taking 


Extract 


IS WORTH ITS 


WEIGHT IN GOLD 


Cures Female Complaints, 








Neuralgia, Piles, Sores, 


At World’s 


AYER'S 


Sarsaparilla 
It was the Only 
Sarsaparilla admitted 


VACATION WORK FOR 


| We publish the LEADING subscrip 
| TEACH ERS tion books of the year. Now is the 
—— time to secure territory. Distance 
|'STUDENTS. nobindrance; we pay the freight. 
“PUDD’NHEAD WILSON” 
By Mark Twain. 
“THE BLUE RIBBON” 
| “Ned” Murphy and his Work. 
“THE ADVANCING KINDGOM” 
Bible Prophecy lllustrated. 

“RAMBLES THROUGH OUR COUNTRY” 
| An Educational Geocraphical Game. 
| Select the book you wish and send for liberal terms 
} and our new catalogue. Mention this paper. 


| AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. Hartford, Conn, 





or enterprising teacher, either 


—————= gentleman or lady, if capable, to 
travel and to do corresponding for house of 
twenty years’ standing. Salary $80 to right 
erson. Ad. A. P. T. ELDER, 


r. Ashland Bik. Chicago. 








SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 
. LABOR | any amount WS 2h 
Fair. SAVING | ofpracticein] years 





Bruises and ALL PAIN. 


CHEAP SUBSTITUTES 
DO NOT CURE. 





AYER’S PILLS for the Liver. 


DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
| sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 
cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of 32 ir 
handsome wooden box. Price on application, 


EB. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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School of Arts and Sciences. 

Forty-five courses by professors from Yale, 
Johns Hopkins, The University of Chicago, 
etc. Thorough college work. 

School of Pedagogy. 

Ten departments, 15 courses. Concentrated 
work. Best methods. Faculty from Teachers 
College, N. Y., with Pres. W. L. Hervey in 
charge. 

Schools of Sacred Literature. 

Important courses by Biblical specialists, with 
Prof. William R. Harper in charge. The liter- 
ary study of the Bible valuable for teachers. 


Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Pres. W. R. Harper, Prof. 


Prof. B. P. Bowne, Prof. C. T. Winchester, 


guest cottages ; rates, $5 per week and upwards. 





Chautauqua Summer Courses 
A Complete System of Collegiate Instruction (July 6-Aug. 16). 


Lectures, Readings, Concerts, and Entertainments. 

Among the lecturers for 1895 are Principal A. M. 

gow),Mr. John Fiske, Dr. E. E. Hale, Gen. J. B. Gordon, Dr. Josiah Strong, Dr. John H. Barrows, 

Francis G, 
and many more. 

The Hotel Athenzum offers best accommodations at reasonable prices. 


Send for complete catalogue and lecture schedule. 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


School of Music. 

Regular course in musical theory and prac- 
tice by leading musicians, in charge of H. R. 
Palmer, Mus. Doc. 

School of Expression. 

Literary analysis the basis of interpretation 
which finds expression through a well- developed 
organism. Mr. S. H. Clark and Mrs. C. E. 
Bishop in charge. 

School of Physical Education. 

Under the direction of Dr. W. G. Anderson 
of the Yale Gymnasium. A symmetrical and 
thorough curriculum. Normal courses for 
teachers. 


Fairbairn (Oxford), Prof. A. B. Bruce (Glas- 
Peabody, Dr. George D. Boardman, 


A large number of 











SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars 112 


2 BROADWAY, 
Bes: advantages for learning conversation. 


NEW YORK. 
Normal Course for teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


ASBURY PARK, 


Most charming seaside loc tion. 


N. J. 


AUDITORIUM, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cool and pleasant. 


Send for list of publications and sample pages of the illustrated Berlitz Method for Children. 





COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Francis W. Parker, Principal. 


CHICAGO (ENGLEWOOD), 


HLL. Wivsvur S. Jackman, Manager. 


A Systematic Presentation of the Theory of Concentration and the Application of its Principles 
in Actual Teaching, by the Faculty of the Cook County Normal School. 


Three Weeks, July 15 to August 3, 1895. 


For Circulars giving discount to clubs and a full 


Fifteen Well Equipped Departments. 


synopsis of the course of study, address: 


WILBUR 8S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Av., Station ‘‘O,’’ Chicago. 








ers 


IPLOMAS, Certificates, etc., of the highest 


grade furnished at a moderate cost toany kind 


of school, whether one or a thousand be required. 
Plain as you please, ornate as you please, but 
alw 
signs made to order in a few days. 
to see full-size work send stamp and mention 
“School Journal.’’ 
others, but you take no risk in placing yeur ord- 


ays Chaste, Artistic, Correct. Special de- 


If you want 
Be wise To-day! There are 


with Ames & Rollinson Company. 








[JHIVERSITY PUBLISHING. CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORK 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 











IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 





Catalogue on application. lmportations promptly made 


New Books. 





SUMMER LATIN SCHOOL. 


Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, maintains 
a nine weeks Summer Latin School, beginning 
June 24, for the benefit of students preparing 
for college, and for teachers who may wish to ac- 


uire Latin during vacation, 





SCVVVVVSVVVSVVEsesesetse 


The Greatest Railroad 
on Earth— 


Santa Fé Route 


Teachers and others going to 

Natioual Educational Association 
meeting at Denver, in July, should 
remember that the Santa Fe offers 
as low rates as anybody else, with bet- 
ter service. 

Special inducements to small or 
large parties. 

Through Pullman Sleepers and free 
Chair Cars—Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kansas City to Denver. One hun- 
dred miles’ superb view of Rocky 
Mountains between Pueblo and Den- 


ver. 

Privilege of attending Summer 
School, Colorado Springs, on return 
trip. 


Low rate excursions into the moun- 
tains after meeting is over. 

For ticket rates, descriptive pam- 
phiets, etc., address 


C. D. Stmonson, Gen. Eastern Agt. 
¢E. F. BURNETT, Eastern Pass. Agt. 
261 Broadway, New York, 
Most Picturesque 
Line to Colorado. 





SCVBSVVVSVSVSVSSESVESSSVSUESUESIEVUA 
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SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


—OF THE— 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor 








Twelve major and minorcourses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 
ers of higher rank. 

ee 
Year begins September 27. 
Scholarships Offered. 
Special Scholarship for Women. 
ee 


For catalogue giving full information, address, 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu.D., DEavy, 
University Building, 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, - - N Y. CITY, 





THE NATIONAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


We aim to have the best school possible 
and to get the ablest instructors. This 
costs more. The best is always most cost- 
ly, but, at the same time the cheapest. 
Send for sixty-four page circular giving all 
details of work, expense, etc. 

Address, 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 














THE 


Picturesque 
TRUNK LINE 


AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE 
EVERYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 
THE ONLY LINE 
WITHOUT CHANCE 
FROM 

NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


TO 


Beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake, 


LOCATED AT A HIGH ALTITUDE, 
AMIDST CHARMING SURROUNDINGS, 
ITS SHORES DOTTED BY HOTELS 
OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE, CHAU- 
TAUQUA LAKE IS FAMOUS AS 


THE IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 


AND IS REACHED WITH SPEED, 
COMFORT AND SAFETY BY THE 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 
D. 1. ROBERTS, 


Gen. Passenger Agent. 

















EST FACILITIES FOR su ing teachers, ‘ 
ats. First-c ay 5 . wanted. N.Y. 





VVVVVEVVEVIVVVASSCS 


Epc TIOmAL BUREAU, a East Ninth | St. N.Y 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 566.) 


y¥ OreGoN.- Lakeview, Oregon, Summer School, June 24-Aug. 3. J. J. 


Monroe. 

July 22 to Aug. 23.—Summer Normal School at Gearhart Park on the 
sea coast near the mouth of\Columbia river under the direction of Pres, 
C. H. Chapman, of Eugene; and others prominent in school work in 
Oregon. 

SouTH DakoTa.—Negrmal Teachers Institute at Sioux Falls. July 15- 
Aug. 12. Prof, Edwin Dukes. 


CANADA, 


Nova ScoT1a.—Summer School of Science for the Atlantic Provinces of 
Canada at Amherst, N.S. July 3-18. 





Chicago Theological seminary will hold a week's session begin- 
ning August 22, for the discussion of social economics. Obeflin 
also, the last ten days of June. Western Reserve ollege, at 
Cleveland, will open a ten days school of theology on July 8. A 
great conference for Rible study under the direction of D. L. 
Moody, will be held at Northfield, Mass., from June 28, to Julv 7. 
The Western Y. M. C. A. will hold a conference at Geneva Lake, 
Wis., from June 21, to July tr. 

The Young Woman's Christian Association will hold three 
summer conferences severally at Lake Geneva, Wis, Northfield, 
Mass., and Rogerville. Tenn. There is anew organization known 
as the “ Brotherhood of the Kingdom,” whose specialty is applied 
Christianity. Conferences of this body will be held at lowa college 
in June and July, and at Marlborough, N. Y., in August. 

The University Extengtionists open their summer course of lec- 
tures at Philadelphia on’June29. The Plymouth school of applied 
ethics, now in its fourth year, will open July 8, for a five weeks’ 
session. 


The Berlitz Summer School of Languages begins its session at 
Asbury Park, N. J., the first Monday in June, and continues till 
the last Friday in August. Students may enter at any time, how- 
ever. 

The professors are native teachers, belonging to the regular 
faculty of the Berlitzschool. The ‘* Beriltz method ” is exclusively 
used in the classes. Special lessons and lectures are given those 
who wish to prepare for teaching the languages, Pupils taking 
the regular course, may have an average of four to five hours of 
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lessons daily and at least one lecture a week. The number of 
students in each class is limited to ten, and they are carefully 
graded. Besides the classes and lectures, there are exercises in 
speaking the foreign languages. The fact that these are con- 
ducted by the teachers prevents the acquirement of faulty expres- 
sion and negligent pronunciation, as when students are dependent 
upon one another for their practice between lessons. 





Teachers’ Associations. 


May 30-June 1.—Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association at Ash- 
land. 

May 31.—New England Association, of School Superintendents at Bos- 
ton. 

June 5-7.—Alabama Colored Teachers’ Association at Selma. 

June 11.—State Teachers’ Association for Colored Teachers at Austin, 
Texas. Mr. A. J. Moore, Waco, Texas, president. 

June 18-20.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association at Pertle Springs, 

June 24.—Nationa! Association of Elocutionists, at Boston, Mass. 

June 24-July 5.—Georgia State Teachers’ Association at Cumberland 
Island. 

June 25-27.—Arkansas State Teachers’ Association at Searcy. H. A. 
Nickell, Ozark, president. 

June 25-27.—Texas State Teachers’ Association at Dallas. 

June 25-26-27.—New York State Music Teachers’ Association at Troy, 
N. Y. Dr. C. P. Simpson, 57 Fourth street, Troy, N. Y. 

June 26-27.—Michigan Music Teachers’ Association, at Ypsilanti. 

June 27, 28, 29.—New York Univer-ity Convocation at Albany, 

July 1.—West Virginia State Teachers’ Association, at Shepherds town, 

July 1, 2, 3.—New York State Teachers’ Association at Syracuse. 

July 1.—Kentucky State Teachers’ Association at Lexington. 

July 2, 3, 4.—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association at Mt. Gretna, 

July 2-3-4.—Ohio State Teachers’ Association at Sandusky, 

July 2-3-4.—Alabama Ecucational Association at Talladega. 

July 5-12.—National Educational Association at Denver. 

July 8-11.—American Institute of Instruction at Portland, Maine. 

July 9-12.—Maryland State Teachers’ Associa'ion at Pen-Mar. 

July 12-15.—Deutsch-Amerikanischer Lehrerbund at Louisville, Ky. 

July 16-18.—Manual Training Teachers’ Association of America, at 
Chicago. 

July 16,-17, 18.—Manual Training Teachers’ Association at Armour In- 
stitute, Chicago, IIl. 

July 18-19-20.—The Annual State Teachers’ Association at Oregon City. 
in connection with the State Chautauqua Association. 

July 18-25.—Pan-American Congress of Religion and Education at Tor- 
onto, Canada. Address S. Sherin, Sec’y, Rossin House, Toronto, Canada. 





TEACHERS’ 


ACENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION’ *twicuco*”|TEACHERS! AGENCY 





Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3.700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 





and renting of school pro 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES,  YEPET1,,0, FISK & E. MIRIAM. COYRIERE, 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 

803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; 

420 Century Builaing, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
1204 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal.| lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions fliled. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 

355 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. ; 

32 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 


. 150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Yorx City. 


Teach Cc i 
Teachers Wanted! eseristion cok Woon 











AMERICAN AND FOREICN 


No Fee for Registration. OUMISSIONS AND NOT From | TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ADVANCE FEES. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and famil.es, superior 


- Pn is the best possible guarantee of faithfulservice. Miss Bodine, so long and favorably known | Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
to h e Agency work (formerly chief clerk of the Teachers’ Co-operative Association) will be pleased | ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
) hear from all her old friends, and to make the acquaintance of new ones, who wish either to se- | mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


- teachers, or sre ambitious for their own advancement. Write your wants very fully, to save 
me, and she wll be glad to reply stating what she believes she can do for each. Addre:s, 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Miss Olean Bodine, J/anager, 
24-26 Van Buren Street, (Athenaeum) Second door east of Wabash ave., CHICACO. 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY “eriongn* 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send for Agency Manual. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvit_e Brewer, Manager. 





Lady Teachers Grimmer’ and “Hien 


Business Ofhces: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists 


Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


Address at once NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU, Rosrert L. Myexs, Manager. 
(r1th year.) HARRISBURG, PA. 





, 18 valuable in proportion to it 


An Agency influence. If it merely hear 


cer. . : : ry 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. ¥./0f vacancies and 4/7 is something, but if 


tells you about them is asked to recommend 





a teacher and — er Recommends 


Yes There are several good agencies but if you wish one| you, that is more. 


that stands — with school officers, 
teachers and fi 


The Penna. Educational Bureau, 


{ that recommends 

lis positions. Register in 

205 N,. 7th “treet (C) 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


C.W . BARDEEN, Syracuss, N. Y. 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U., S. 











THE ALBERT & CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO, ILL. 
Established 1887. The largest and best equipped Agency in the West. 


(C. J. ALBERT & B. F. CLARK, Managers.) 


t®” Agent for Northwest: C. P. ROGERS, Marshalltown, Ia. 





Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH STREET, N, Y. 





or enterprising acher, either 
gentlemen or lady, if capable, to 
travel and :o do corresponding for bouse of 
twenty years standing. $800 to right 





Salary 
pereoa. Ad. A. P.T,. Epes, Mer. Ashland Bik. Chicago. 





WANTED Teachers for 1895-6: 8 principais salaries, $75 to . 
e $120 per month; 83 college presidents, 1 at $1500, 2 at READERS will confer a favor by men- 





Address with stamp, 





$1200 each; 10 assistants $40 to $65. 
B. E. JARRATT, Victoria, Miss. 


tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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National Educational Convention, 


DENVER, COLORADO, JULY, 1895. 
COLORADO SHORT LINE, 


Either going to or returning from the National Educational Convention you should pass 
through St. Louis, the Gate-Way to the Southwest, one of the greatest commercial centers in the 
United States, and a point which presents many attractions. Tower Hill Park is one of the most 
beautiful parks, and one of the finest examples of landscape gardening in the world. 

Shaw’s Botanical Gardens contain plants from all parts of the world and should be seen by 
every educator. 

St. Louis is one of the few large cities in the United States, that has a Union Station, where all 
trains entering and leaving the city arrive and depart, and one which is considered one of the finest 
a. of architecture in the United States and 1s the largest in the world, 

The COLORADO SHORT LINE reaches from St. Louis to Kansas City, and thence 
through Kansas and Colorado to Pueblo. Leaving Pueblo under the shadows of the Rocky Moun- 
tains it takes its course to Denver. Pikes Peak and the Rocky Mountains are in sight for 120 miles. 
Daily — are operated via this line, carrying Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars and free Reclining 
Chair Cars. 


For further information, rates of fare, pamphlets, etc., address 


L. W. EWALD, New Eng. Pass. Agt., J. P. McCANN, Trav. Pass. Agt 
300 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS., 519 Railroad Ave,, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


MISSOURI 


PACIFIG C 
* RAILWAY 








WH. E. HOYT, Gen. East. Pass. Agt., 
391 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 





of 
King of Bicycles. 


FINEST aaa. 


SCIENTIFIC 
WORKMANSHIP. 





LIGHT, STRONG, 
SPEEDY, HANDSOIFIE. 














Four Models 885 and 8100. 


EVERY MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED. SEND 2-CENT STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


MonaRCH Cyc_e Co. 
Factory. and Main Office:—Lake and Halsted Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRaNCHES:—New York, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, Denver, Memphis, 
Detroit, Toronto 














TEXT-BOOKS ABREAST OF THE TIMES. 


WE offer text-books and helps which embody the experience, scholarship, and skill of eminent 
and successful educators in every department of school work. 
No progressive and intelligent teacher who is in sympathy with the most approved modern edu- 


4 cational methods should fail to Anow our publications 
Our new illustrated Catalogue for 1895 will be ready in January, and will be mailed free to any 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 


teacher upon application. Correspondence cordially invited. 
4 NEW YORK CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 











THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Offers the best opportunity to graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges and special teachers of 
all kinds for better paying positions for Sept. 1895. A wide acquaintance with schools both 
public and private, and school officers all over the United States, as well as the reputation 
of recommending capable, well prepared teachers, has given this Bureau a prominent place 
as an efficient teachers’ agent. If you wish a better position or know where a teacher is 
wanted, write full particulars at once to the manager. Form for stamp. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


61 E. 9th St., New York. 





Musical, far sounding, and hignly sata 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 


WEFT OF. Rv. THEE" 


18236 
Description and prices on application 


BUCKEYE Bett FOUNDRY, 


Bonoat te meierwrieie Ba BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name thir paper. 


DRY GOODS. 





Couches and Slip 
Covers, 


Commencing this week, in our Uphoistery 
Department, 50 pieces French and English 
Cretonne, suitable for Slip Covers and Up- 
holstery purposes, at one-half price—as 
cents per yard; formerly 50 cents. 

Continuation sale of Imperial Cotton 
Damask Slip Covers, all colors and widths 
of stripe, suits complete of 5 to 7 pieces, 
$10.00. 

Fine Box Couches, covered in Chintz, 
dainty new pattern, at $11.75; value 
$18.00. These couches are carefully 
packed ready for shipment to all parts of 
city or country. 

Special attention is given to cleaning 
Lace Curtains. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 


enol) 
Constable Kao, 


Ladies’ Black Crepon Skirts 


lined throughout with Taffeta Silk, 


$12.00 each. 





‘Ladies’ Wool a Outing Suits, 
Colors Black, and Tan, 
Coats half Satin Lined. 


$12.00 each. 


Ladies’ Outing Suits, 
Silk Lined. 


$25.00 each. 


Vavy, 


? ) 
Sroadovay C K5 | 9th dt. 


e 
NEW YORK. 


| NoTE— Commencing June ist our store will close at 
12 o’clock Saturdays during the summer months. 


——— 





Don’t You Want 


a new, bright, sparklin singing 
k for your work this year 


Song Treasures 


sallthat. Sample copy to any 
— + ae Low terms 
or introduction. 
E. Ie. EL LOGG & & C0» 
East NINTH St.,.N. 
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Woman’s 


“gicaGo, Aug. 31, 1894. 
“Some people seem to 
think that a tonic Is 
only necessary when 
they have run so low 
as to have toconsulta 
physician, This is in- 
correct. I say,every 
hysician says, “Eat 
well, drink that which 
is nourishing and en- 
ergy-giving.” I know 
of nothing Which an- 
swers this purpose bet- 
ter than Pabst Malt 
Extract, The Best” 
Tonic. Ladies, espe- 
cially, Will find Pabst 
Malt Extract a splen- 
did tonic to build up 
their systems, chang. j 7 

ing that weary, tir bs ; ’ 

feeling to one of energy and activity, giving them 
strength, both physical and mental, to bear those 
thousand and one exacting household cares, 

W. HANNA, M.D. 


Sold by Druggists. Secret Books Free. Mention this 
paperandaddress PAPST, Miwaukee, Wis. 


Beauty. 





ome 





SILURIAN 


A perfect table water. 

Refreshing, invigorating and absolutely pure. 

Doctors say: A wonderful Kidney Water. 
In bottles—Sparkling or still. 

JUJ1U HIRCH & CO., 749 Broadway, N. Y 


SSSGCEGR © w 


Atthe End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st aud 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


e Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 6 
SSSR SSSSSCHEEHE OH & 














a 
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Pointer. $ 
INVALUABLE J 


to all who use pen- 
cils. Willnot break 4 
the lead or get out 4 
oforder. Price $1. 

Express PREPAID, ¢ 
$1.25. ag~ MONEY ¢ 
) REFUNDED IF NOT 

SATISFACTORY. 7 


“The best machine for the purpose that has come 
to our notice, no business house can conveniently 4 
afford to be without it.” 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO., Cleveland, O. 4 
Gg Send for Circulars. 
, GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 4 
(TwwTwyee eee ee ee ele eh 
r"wrevesaeesveemeremlerrwwrwrewewyeleTehClUmTCSehUOUmS 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Vacation Work , $!°9., 


Last season we engaged over 500 men and women 
Teachers and Students who averaged more than $100 a 
mouth in canvassing for us. We want 1,000 more this 
pow =D al the grandest and fastest selling book out 


OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, 


By REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of the United 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. This is the best 
chance to make money ever offered to all who want 
profitable work. It is the king of all subscription 
books, and outsells them all. 200 superb engravings. 
t? Distance is no hindrance, for We Pay 
Freight, Give Credit, Premium Copies, Free Outfit, 
and Exclusive Territory. We want to correspond with 
every Teacher who desires to turn his vacation to 
the most profitable account. Send for our terms to 
agents, and specimens of the illustrations. Address 
your home 


A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn’ 
before you pay = 
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Buy direct from 
MANUFACTURER 

and save all 
Middlemen’s profits, 


15 days’ trial in | 








the same. 


GAN 


We will send our beautiful cata- 


logue, giving full de. 
ue, . jdress us W y 
ab tea and illus- FREE ao =~ 
tion of our organs BEETHOVEN P. &0. C0. 


P.O. Box No. 656 Washington, N.J. 





You take no risk, 





ECZEMA, PIMPLES, MOLES, 

= be Diseases and Facial Blemishes removed. lar 

. Physicians. Consultation free; office or letter. obn 

H. Weodbury Dermatological Institute, Champlain B’ld’g, 

; Chicago. Branches in New York, Boston, Phil-., St. 
Louis, Inventor of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


New Books. 


The thousands of sons of Harvard and 
many others interested in college history in 
this country should read the book by George 
Birkbeck Hill, D. C. L.. honorary fellow at 
Pembroke college, Oxford, entitled Har- 
vard College by an Oxonian. The his- 
tory of Harvard goes back over 250 years, 
and its progress during that time marks the 
progress of ideas regarding higher educa- 
tion in this country. The fact that the au- 
thor is not a graduate of Harvard will not 
militate against his work. for he has the 
true college man’s spirit as shown in the 
many amusing incidents and customs de- 
scribed throughout the book; besides his 
experience enables him to compare student 
life in this institution with that at Oxford. 
The more: solid portions of the book treat 
of the growth and development of the col- 
lege courses, the various bequests to the in- 
stitution, the college faculty, the library, etc. 
The chief charm of the book to the general 
reader, however, will be the details concern- 
ing student life. The frontispiece is a por- 
trait of Pres. Charles W. Eliot. (Meomu- 
lan & Co., New York. $2.25.) 


No American has carried the art of ora- 
tory to a higher point than Daniel Webster. 
It is asserted with truth of him that his 
every utterence—before a jury, in the 
United States supreme court, and in the 
senate of the United States—was classic in 
form and national spirit. This is what gives 
his orations an enduring value and makes 
them models well worth the study of young 
Americans. It is therefore gratifying to see 
that his First Bunker Hill Oration has 
been issued in Heath’s English Classics 
series. It has a preface, introduction, and 
notes, by A. J. George, A. M., of the New- 
ton, Mass., high school. (D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston. 20 cents.) 


To be able to know the wild flowers is a 
desirable qualification ; it is not always that 
those who walk among them can do this. 
Tie work done by the publishers of How 
to Know the Wild Flowers is worthy of 
the highest commendation. ‘It is a moder- 
ate sized volume with short descriptions. 
There are 156 plates of wild flowers and 
these are drawn from nature; the drawings 
of Marion Satterlee are both truthful and 
artistic. No book hitherto has shown such 
faithful illustrations. The first edition 
proved, as it ought to be, popular and has 
been followed by a revised edition contain- 
ing fifty-two new plates. We cannot too 
much commend the conscientiousness of 
book, and foresee it will become, as in- 
tended, a guide to many of the wild flowers. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75.) 


Number seventy-five of the Riverside 
Literature series is a double number of 248 
pages in which Horace E, Scudder gives a 
historical biography of George Washington. 
The chief events of this great man’s life are 
related with that clearness, simplicity, and 
force for which Mr. Scudder’s style is noted. 
The frontispiece is a portrait of Washing- 
ton. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
30 cents ) 


Literary Notes. 


The Messrs Crowell announce a new 
popular edition, with illustrations, of Ze 
Narrative of Captain Coignet, Soldier of 
the Empire. 


J. B. Lippincott Company are about 
ready to issue the memoirs of Gen. James 
Longstreet. 


Ginn & Co. will have ready this summer 
Plane and Solid Geometry, by Wooster 
Woodruff Beman, professor of mathemat- 
ics in the University of Michigan and David 
Eugene Smith, professor of mathematics in 
the Michigan State normal school. 








“Other sorts”’ of 
can not be compared with 


Bindings 






VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


which lasts as long 
as the skirt and do 
not deface the 
shoes. 

A set ofthe *S. H. & M."' miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on’ How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 

The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 


A A LLC LE A CL ES 
+*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSINC 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 
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MONEY FOR EVERYONE! 


I can't understand why people complain of hard 
times, when any woman or man can make from $5 to 
$10 a day easily. All have heard of the wonderful suc- 
cess of the Climax Dish Wasber; yet we are apt to 
think we can t make money selling it; butanyone can 
make money, because every family wantsone. | made 
$478.36 in the last three months, after paying all ex- 

nses and attended to my regular business besides. 

you don’t have to canvass; as soon as ple know 
you have it for sale they send for a Dish Washer. Ad- 
dress the Ciimax Mfg. Co, Columbus, Obio, for par- 
ticulars. Goto work at once, and you will very soon 
have a full pocket book and a light heart. I think ita 
duty to inform each other of such opportunities, and 
lalso think it a duty to improve them while we may. 
Try it at once, and publish your experience so others 
may be benefited. 


DEAPINS#. 2.140 ouses cunee 





Swccessful w' remedies fail. Sold 
galy by F. Hiscox, 858 B’way, N.Y. Write for beck of REE 


AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and braach, in 5 minates, without pais, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Soelvene.” Sealed 
particulars, Ge. Wileox Specific Co., Phila., Pa, 


PLAYS# witatessessots 
SHORTHAN 
FORTY LESSONS IN CLAY MODELING 


The most practical book on the subject that has 
yet appeared. 

It marks out a graded series of lessons. 

It gives efficient directions for making each object. 

It tells how the clay should be handled and cared tor 

It tells about the tools to be used. 

It is profusely illustrated. 

It is entirely new— just published. 

It is the book you have long been looking for. 

It is neatly bound in limp cloth covers. 

It costs only Q7 cents net, including postage. 


Hintz’s Illustrative Blackboard Sketching. 


Are you a teacher, and 

Have you ever needed to illustrate some point of a 
lesson on the blackboard and not been able to do so 
because you could not draw ? 

If so, this is the book you want. 

It will show yee how anyone can learn rapid 
blackboard sketching. 

The ability to do this is one ot the most valuable 

ssessions of any teacher. 

It enables her to interest and hold the attention of 
her pupils. 

It contains many illustrations and is nicely printed 
and bound. ¢ 

Price, 30 cts.; to teachers, 24 cts,; postage, 3 cts. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 











BY MAIL. Three lessons free 
KERST COLLEGE, Connie, N.Y. 
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Publishers’ Notes. 


How is that new school building getting 
along? What provision has been made for 
teaching physics and chemistry? If no ar- 
rangements have yet been made for a labo- 
ratory write to Eimer & Amend, 205 Third 
avenue, N. Y., and they will aid in fitting it 
up. Glass and metal apparatus, special, 
are made to order, according to drawings. 
Glass blowing and engraving are done on 
the premises. 


Commencement day is very near at hand, 
and in hundreds of schools the children will 
be made happy with diplomas. Of course 
the teachers all desire to give them some- 
thing as pretty and appropriate as their 
means will allow. The Ames & Rollinson 
Co., 202 Broadway, N. Y., furnish them as 
plain as you please as ornate as you please, 
but always chaste, artistic, and correct. 
Special designs are made to order in a few 
days. 


On April 29 the Michigan Central Rail- 
road moved its offices from Exchange street, 
Buffalo, to 219 Main street, in the Briggs 
Building. The ticket offices will continue 
in charge of their popular and gentlemanly 
Eastern Passenger Agent, W. H. Under- 
wood. They are on the ground floor and 
handsomely finished and well adapted to 
the largely increased business of the com- 
pany, while the location is a most conve- 
nient one in the heart of the business center. 
On the third floor of the same building will 
also be the offices of the Michigan Central’s 
freight department, Mr. John Crampton, 
general Eastern freight agent, and of the 
Blue Line and Canada Southern lines, oper- 
ating over the Michigan Central. 


The Great Teacher said that “a tree is 
known by its fruits ;” so is an educational 


institution known by the kind of graduates | 


it turns out. The prominent positions held 
by the graduates ot the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston, is evidence that 
the training there is of a high quality, An 
illustrated calendar giving full information 
will be sent free. 


The summer Latin school of Drake uni- | 


versity, Des Moines, la. (fifth annual ses- 
sion). will be held from June 24 to Aug. 


An examination of the Silurian Water of 
the Silurian Mineral Springs Co., Weuke- 
sha , Wis., shows that it possesses some re- 
markable properties. It contains chloride 
of sodium, sulphate of sodium, bi-carbon- 
ate ot sodium, carbonate of calcium, car- 
bonate of magnesiam, carbunate of iron, 
phosphate of iron, phosphate of manganese, 
alumina, sillca, carbonic acid gas, and only 
a trace(one part in 100,000,000 of organic ni- 
trogen) organic matter. The water of Lake 
Michigan yields fourteen times as much or- 
ganic nitrogen. Bacteriologically, the water 
is also of great purity, as shown by a num- 
ber of examinations, The average results 
of the several tests indicate the presence of 
only two bacteria to the cubic centimeter, 
a cubic centimeter being about fifteen drops. 
This water is being used very much in fam- 
ilies. Full information may be obtained by 
addressing Julius Hirsch & Co., sole agents, 
749 Broadway, N. Y. ; 


For the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association at Denver, Colo., in July, 
next, the Western trunk lines have named a 
rate of one standard fare, plus two dollars 
for the round trip. Variable routes will be 
permitted. Special side trips at reduced 
rates will be arranged for from Denver to 
all the principal points of interest through- 
out Colorado, and those desiring to extend 
the trip to California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, will be accommodated at satisfac- 
toryrates. ‘Teachers and others that desire, 
| Or intend attending this meeting or of mak- 
|ing a Western trip this summer, will find 
| this their opportunity. The Chicago, Mil- 
| waukee & St. Paul Railway (first-class in 
every respect) will run through cars Chica- 
goto Denver. For full particulars, write to 
or call on Geo. H. Heafford, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 





It is probably not generally known that 
Gen. Grant lived upon Bovinine during the 
last four months of his hfe. This prepara- 
tion is not a medicine, but a food, and the 
weakest stomach will retain it. Surgeon- 
General Murray used it successfully for ner- 
vous dyspepsia in his own family, Puny 
and feeble infants and children grow plump 
}and rosy on this food. It has been found 
| useful in cases of alcohol and opium habit. 
| Ail druggists keep it. 





23. The length of the term and the con-| 


centration of attention on a single subject 
enable the studcnts to make great progress. 
Address C. O. Denny, professor of Latin. 


Teachers who intend to attend the Nat- 
ional Educational Convention at Denver 
would do well, before selecting their routes 
to write to any of the representatives of the 
Missouri Pacific railway (whose addresses 
are given in an advertisement in another 
column) for a copy of the recent publication, 
“St. Louis Through a Camera,” which will 
be mailed free on application. 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver, diz- 
ziness, sick headache, bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite, sallow skin, etc., 


when caused by constipation; 


and constipation is the most 
frequent cause of all of them. 


Go by the book, 
25c. a box. Book /ree at 


druggist’s or write B. F. Allen Co., 


365 Canal Street, New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 


your | 


| Literary Notes. 


The latest success of the London literary 
season seems to be The Gods, Some Mor- 
tals, and Lord Wickenham, the new novel 
by John Oliver Hobbes.’ G. W. Smalley 
devotes much space to this novel in a re- 
cent cable dispatch, and he declares that the 
author has secured permanent fame. 


Eureka Students and Other Poems, is 
the title of a volume of poems by Edward 
Doyle, editor of the Uptown Visitor, 2088 
Lexington avenue, N. Y. In speaking of a 
former collection of poems The /ndepena- 
ent said; “If one did not know that he is 
blind, one would be amazed at the strange 
| contrasts, lapses, limitations and peculiarity 
of Mr. Doyle's work. Taking this misfor- 
tune into consideration, the conclusion is 
forced at once that here is a talent of high 
order working its way through the dark, 
and ‘ remembering the light.’ ”’ 


Hygiene and Physical Cultu~e for Wo- 
| men, by Dr. Anna M. Galbraith, is pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co. 





Pleasure Cycling, by Henry Clyde, is an 
| illustrated volume attractively produced by 


Pills 10c. and | Little, Brown & Co., Boston, and 7 Ae Cause 


of Hard Times, an essay by Uriel H. 
| Crocker, is from the same publishers. 

| 
The Best is Pond’s Extract, because it is the 
strongest, purest. and most uniform article made. 
Note bottles with buff wrappers. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





————__ 


The Magic Touch 


Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. You Smnile at 
the idea. But if you suffer from 


Dyspepsia 
And Indigestion, try a bottle, and be- 
fore you have taken half a dozen doses 
you will involuntarily think, and no 
doubt exclaim, 


“That Just Hits It!” 


“That soothing effect is a magic 
touch!’ Hood's Sarsaparilla gently 
tones and strengthens the stomach 
and digestive organs, invigorates the 
liver, creates a natural, healthy desire 
for food, gives refreshing sleep, and 
in short, raises the health tone of the 
entire system. Remember 


Hood’s x. Cures 


parilla 
Take Hood’s Pills for Sick Headache. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever, 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, oMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Pateb- 
es, Rash and 
Skin Diseases, 
and every blem- 
ish on beauty; 
and defies detec. 
tion. On its vir- 
tues it has stood 
the test of 46 
years—no other 
as—and is 80 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made, 
Accep no coun- 
te feit of similar 
Dame. The dis- 
tinguished Dr, L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
a lady of the 
hautton (a pa- 
tient): “ As you 
lad ws will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of all sk preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfinous hair without in- 
jury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canada and Europe. 
Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Stern's, 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
ta Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Keward for 
vrrest and proof of any one selling the same. 









cos 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
BEAUTIFIES 
THE SKIN, 


No other 





Is absorbed into the 
circulation almost in- 
stantly. Beef teas and 
broths contain no no J- 
ishment whatever. — 









HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. . 
The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September 10, Leg 
New college building. Well equipped laboratories 
Experienced teachers. Low fees. Equality In 
sex. New Hospital of 225 beds now open 
Send for announcement. 
JAS. B. COBB, M. D., 8156 Indiana Ave., Chicago 





TUITION FREE. 
CHICAGO FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION. 
NOKMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
A new class engontent every September. 
‘ACULTY: . 
Eva B. Whitmore, Anna E. Bryan, Margaret Ww. 
Morley, Mari Rurf Hofer. tree Ele 
For further information address Chicago Free 
dergarten Association. 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE, 
Armour Ave. and 33d Street, Chicago. 
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The Appletons publish Te Ca/, a guide 
to the classification and varieties of cats, 
anda short treatise upon their care, dis- 
eases, and treatment, by Dr. Rush Shippen 
Wuidekoper The little volume contains | 
thirty illustrations. 


Pears’ 


Its least vir- 
is that it 
lasts so. 


Science brought down to common com 
prehension is the key-note of the work of 
Sir Robert Ball, and it is good to learn that 
his studies in popular astronomy are 
continued by the Lippincotts ina volume 
to becalled Zhe Great Astronomers. These 
are: Ptolemy, Copernicus, Tycho-Brahe, 
Galileo, Kepler, Horrox Huyghens Newton, 
Flamsteed, Halley, Bradley, John Herschel, 
William Hershel, Laplace, Rosse Hamilton, 
Adams, and Schwabe. 


tue 


Magazines. 


In the June number of the Forum Mr’ 
Harvey, the author of Coén’s Financial 
School, compresses his argument for silver 
contained in that book into an article which 
he calls * The Free Silver Argument.” This 
argument is answered directly, statement by 
statement, by the Hon. John DeWitt War- 


Soap is for 


comfort: the 





ner, a memher of the coinage committee of 
the house of representatives, and a leading 
spirit of the New York Reform Club. An- 
other feature of the number is a group of 
three educational articles. These are “A | 


clean are com- 
fortable. 

Rational Correlation of School Studies,” by | 

Dr. J. M. Rice; “An American Educa- | 


tional System in Fact,” by E. P. Powell, | ; 

which is an explanation of the advantages | The t. ens ote 
of state control of universities ; and a thor- | 

ough examination of the management of| S#040way ano Ecavewrn Srrear, 
their finances by our universities and col-| opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 
leges, by Pres. Charles F. Thwing, of the | 
Western Reserve university. 








The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
The June Atlantic contains installments | moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
f 70 lead ial Ward handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 
of the two leading serials by Mrs. ar The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
and Gilbert Parker, also a short story of | of aye pape oe my in pene pm m — a 
i arris ; , : | radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the edu- 
frontier garrison life by Ellen Mackubin en- | Cational publishers of the city. 
titled *Kosita.” Lafcardio Hearn contributes 


a delightful paper entitled “ In the Twilight einen needa, Rete 





An 


a, LADIES | , 
» 





‘ Do you like a Oup of 
GOOD TEA? 


If so, send this ; 
advertisement and 15 
' cents in stamps and we will send you p 
4a % Ib. sample of the best T im-? 
ported. Any kind you may select. 


OW ARE YOUR 


{ CHINA CLOSETS? 


el ha 





4 Are the old dishes chipped and 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting oif a > 
4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- 
4 plenish it FREE. 
Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 
and ruin your health, when you 
{con get the best at cargo prices? 
PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile 
4 Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, 
4 Goblets, given to Club Agents. 


4 
» 
> 
GQOD_INCOMES made by getting 
orders for our 
4 celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
4 der and Spices. Work for all. 346 
¢ ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express » 
for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- < 
4 ters in U. 8. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
4 Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. a 
4 Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) > 
4 FREE to all Patrons, For full > 
particulars, address > 
> 


The Great American Tea Ct,, 


i 81 & 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289. NEW YORK. 
YYYVYYYYYYYYY YY 


4 
4 
« 





of the Gods,” which, with Mary Stockton 
Hunter's poem, “‘ A Japanese Sword Song,” 
gives this issue a distinct flavor ot the Ori- 
ent. Percival Lowell continues his reada- 
ble papers, upon Mars. Other important 
features are ‘“ Reminiscences of Christina 
Rossetti,” by William Sharp, the comple- | 
tion of * A Week on Walden’s Rridge,”’ by 
Bradford Torrey, and “ Vocal Culture in its 
Relation to Literary Culture,” by Hiram 
Corson. | 

| 





1851— 


Joun A, Hatt, President 





Assets $15,653,366.60. 





A notable article entitled ““ The Discov- ee UA TEMENT 
ery of Glacier Bay,” in The Century for | appear in a Policy issued at your age. 
June is the record which that magazine has | 
induced John Muir to make of his discovery| W@S born on the 
of the great Alaska glaciers. It seems | 
Strange considering the present accessibil- | 
ity of this region, that it was not until the | 


day of 
My Name is 
Address is 


JANUARY 
Liabilities, $14,509,694.31. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


—1895 


H. M. Puivuips, Secretary. 
i, (895. 
Surplus, $1,143,672.29. 


If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘* ESTIMATE” 


but a ‘‘ STATEMENT” showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 


in the year 





latt ~ part of 1879 that these glaciers were 
kne ynto civilization. The largest of them 
an the largest glacier in the world, bears 
th. name of its discoverer. Mr. Muir's 
narrative has all his characteristic pictur- 
esqueness and feeling for nature, and con- | 
tains a description of a morning scene on the 
Muir Glacier which is a remarkable piece | » 

of descriptive literature. The article is il- 

lustrated by an engraving of Thomas Hill's 

painting of the Muir Glacier made for the 
explorer and by drawings by John A. Fra-| EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
ser alter sketches made by Mr. Muir in the | tioning THE SCHOOL Jounal 


course of his tireless investigation is 
3 of this} ,. icati i vert 
wonderful region. Pecan sina ab 


BY MAIL 


7 
We prepare students for 
the Bar. 
Course in Business Law 


for business men. 


Therough and system- 
atic, best text- books and 
able teachers. 

Postal brings hand- 


some catalogue and 
testimonials from 
practicing lawyers. ‘te 

Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
No. 46 Telephone Bdg. Derrorr,Micu, 














HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


“¢ MAIN \y/ ONDERFU” 


MANIKIN. 


It contains filty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position OVer the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
Loard, and bound m cloth. Fifty thuusand mani- 
kins bave been solid for trom $25 to $60 each, 
This one thougp smaller answers the same pur- 
pose. It 1s just mght forthe student. Price, $5, 
Special price to supscribers, $4, postpaid. securely 
packed, complete with munual 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago 





During the Teething Period. 


Mrs, Winstow's Sooruinc Syrup has been used for “ N, ww ES 
rine IFTY YEARS bv MILLIONS of MOTHERS 

at CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with | 

SOFTENS the GUMS ALL AVS FH DAWN, CORES 

WIND COLIC ys: LAYS all PAIN, CURES |} 


WED, 


5 d is the best remedy for DIAR- 
a Sold by Druggists in every part of the | 
og od Be Sure and ask tor “* Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 

& Syrup,” and take no other kind, Twenty-five | 
\ 





cents a bottle, 


THUR 


HOO800 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT TEACHERS’ BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


HERBART and the HERBARTIANS 


By CHARLES DE GARMO, Ph.D., President of Swarthmore College. 12m 
268 pages. $1.00. net. (Great Educators Series.) 


Just at this time no subject is attracting the attention of educators so much as the Report of the ne 


Committee of Fifteen at the Cleveland meeting, Department of Superintendence. The subject of 
this book was also the subject ot chief interest there, and its author, Dr. DeGarmo, was a conspicuous 
leader in the discussion. The book is a careful exposition of the Herbartian Theory of Education as 
expressed by Herbart himself and developed by Ziller, Stoy, Frick, Rein, and the American school. 


Sent postprid at the given price. Write for a complete 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


circular of the Series. 


NEW EDITION! NOW REaDy; 


Alison's History ot Europe 


ABRIDGED. 
By EDWARD 8S. GOULD, 


i vol. Cloth. Illus. Price, $2.00 


ALISON’S HISTORY is the stand 
ty on the eraof Sepeees and as such olde s csnnatt 
ous pase in all public and private collections, In its 
nal form it consists of eight or ten volumes 
placed it beyond the reach of the average 
~~ lf Mr. Gould's abridgment brings the entin 
work into one volume and is commended by eminent 
scholars as judicious and fitting and particularly 
suited to the wants of students and young people. In 
its oy ag form itis worthy of a place in every library 


« For sale by booksellers or sent, postpaid, by 
ait on receipt of price by the publishers 7 


A. §. BARNES & C0., “S/24§7 {24,8 








The Committee of the Whole — msm 


ARE INVITED TO INVESTIGATE FULLY THE 


RSSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC, Books I. and II. 


By GORDON A. SOUTHWORTH, Superintendent of Schools, Somerville, Mass. 


Book II. is in the hands of the printers and will soon be out. 


Book I. is now ready. - 


Neither the Committee of Ten nor the Committee of Fifteen had had the privilege of reviewing 
these books before making their reports. 

The above Committee are earnestly invited to confer with us in regard to them, either personally 
or by letter. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago. 
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==> ‘Singly or by dozens 
SS 1 Newandseco:d-hand = 


ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 
4 Cooper Institute, New York Ci 


Brand new, complete catalogue, free, 
ane mention this ad. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


are our Specialty. 
Publishers mailed on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Book Dealers, 





A topically arranged General Library List of the Standard Books of all 
Estimates on submitted lists promptly furnished. 


§ and 7 East Sixteenth Street, NEW YORK. 





MAYNARD’S FRENCH TEXTS. 


No.6. Petites Histories Enfantines, by Mile. 
E. de Pompery. Elementary. Cloth, 20 

Petit Livre d’Instruction et de Di- 

vertissement. Hilementary. Cloth.- .20 





No.1. La Belle au Bois Dormant, Le Chat 
Botte. Elementary. Cloth. 20 

No.2. Mele-tol de ton Metier, by Mile. L. Bru | No.7. 
neau. Elementary. Cloth 20 


No.3 Huit Contes, A sd Mile. Marie Minssen. Ele- 7 No. 8. _ Mariage d'Amour, by Ludovic eo Malevy 


mentary. ore advanced. Cl 
No. 4, Fees A "From _the English. " mamen No.9. La Poudre aux Yeux Adva: need. Cloth, 
tary. Cloth. 20 by Lebiche and Martin, a 5 


No.10. Le Chant du Cygne. Advanced. Cloth, 


No.5. Ce qu’on voit. by Mile. E. de Pompery. 
20 (In preparation.) 


Elementary. Clo 


This Series of French Texts is intended principally for beginners, although it will contain some a ag 
suitable for students who have attained some proficiency in reading. Each volume is carefully edited, 
an experienced teacher, with notes or vocabulary, or both, as the case may be. The type is large and - A 4 
and the volumes are tastefully bound. 


Specimen copies sent by matl on receipt of the price. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 43, 45, and 47 E. Tenth St., N.Y. 


H, I, SMITH, "agt., 5 Somerset St., Boston. J.D ILLIAMS, Agt., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s ‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 
“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years moorsly scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned other ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON. 
Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Saillust, Ovid, hwy oy Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60 
Clark’s Practical ‘and Progressive Latin Grammar ; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and 
to 4 other systems. Price to teachers for examination, ‘$1.00 
rgent’s Standard S; —e, t neaad ‘3s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His 
anesca’s 
orieg,| Sample rages of our Tnterlinea ra free. 


Aids for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments 
as aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 

PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, 
cation to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
151 Wabash Avenue. 
CHICACO. 





Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





will be mailed on appii- 


47 East roth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


646 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 





The touch is lightest, 
The speed is greatest, 
The work is finest 


ON THE 


“1895 HAMMOND!” 





UNIVERSAL. 

The only typewriter ever invented 
that zs a true machine—and produces 
automatically typewritten work of the 
highest class. 

Write to us for a specimen of 
* HAMMOND” work. 


THE HAMMOND 
‘TYPEWRITER CO., 


403-405 East 62nd St., 





New York City 














Benches, Tools & Supplies 
a - Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
pecial discount for Schools and Classes. 


‘Chandler & Barber, 1 ney ae ot 
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